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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 
Under care of Friends, Opens Ninth month 17, 
1895. Full’ College Courses for young men and 
gonne women, leading to Classical, Kngineering, 
ientific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, | 
laboratories, and libraries. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 
CHARLES DesGARMO, Ph.D., 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


President 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing par- 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


: ) 
Friends’ Academy, 
Locust VALLEY, LonG ISLAND. 
@A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. 
new building with modern conveniences has been 
erected, giving increased accommodations. The 
school is under the care of Friends, and the 


teachers are members of our Society, or Friendly | 


inclined Thorough instruction is given to fit for 
business or to prepare for admission to any college. 
Terms, board and tuition. $150 per school year. 
The location is about thirty miles from New 
by Long Island Railroad 
For further partiontes, address 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust v ‘alley, Long Island, } 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Puplis of Both Sexes. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meutine. 


Liberal course of study. Students prepared for c 


ork | 


Ivory Soap 


99 +460 PURE 


High priced toilet soaps cost more than the Ivory, not because the 
soap itself is any better, but by reason of the expensive wrappings, 


boxes and perfume. Then the profit on toilet soaps is much greater. 


THe Procrer & Gamace Co., Cin'ti. 


QUEEN & CO. QUEEN & CO. | 


FOR ThE HOLIDAYS 


We have an attractive display of articles suitable for Gifts at prices which are 
Attractively Low. Some examples are: 





Opera Glasses, $1.50 to $5.00 and upward 

Shell and Silver Lorgnettes, from $3.00 
Dresden Princess Lamps, $2.00 and $3.00 

Dresden Banquet Lamps, $7.50 upward 


lege or business. The home-like surroundings make | 


it especially attractive to boarding pupils. Next | 


term begins Ninth month 9th, 1895. Send for cir- 
a LOUIS B. AMBLER, Princi 


CYNTRIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boardin 
of Purchase 
ing is new and much enla nd has jx cfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 


pal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. | 


School for both sexes under the care | 
uarterly } = 4 The pressnt build- | 
a 


SILVER TOILET GOODS 


Sterling Silver Hair Brush, $5.00 
Microscopes for Boys, $2.50 upward 
Pocket Books, $1.00 to $5.00 
Desk Outfits in Leather and Silver, $5.00 to $20.00 
Sterling Silver Frames, $1.00 to $8.00 


From New located near the Harlem R. R., one hour | 


m New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 


rs, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN ng 
Chappaqua, Y 


GEORGE SCHOOL, — 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS UO., PENNA, 


Under the care of py ae Yearly Meeting 
f Friends 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; | 


227 acres of ground; thirteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, prepari ng for col- 
1 or business ; biological, chemical, and physical 
laboratories ; manual training in wood and metal 
work. For Catalogue, address 

GEO. L. MARIS, Principal 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 


icidenten 


Investments. 


Reliable information furnished regarding in- 
vestments in all parts of Washington. Mort- 
gages collected and foreclosed, and purchasers 
secured for property obtained through fore- 
closure. Money invested in absolutely safe secu- 
rities, drawing six and seven per cent. interest. 
Philadelphia references. 


CALVIN PHILIPS, 
201 AND 202 CALIFORNIA BUILDING, 


Tacoma, Washington. 


Removed to 1827 N 10th St. Phila ‘ite. 


THE BEST SHOES **Caitbres* | 


QUEEN & CO., 
1010 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Overheated Air 


is as bad as air not sufficiently heated. 
The JACKSON VENTILATING GRATES 
give a thorough and healthful distribution of 
of warms pure air, and heats a residence with 
2 the fuel of a furuace. Send for Catalogue No. 6. 


Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., 50 Beekman St., New York 


/'WALL PAPER ot. 


AT THE LEAST PRICES Attractive Styles 


DUTCHER, | 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


i Be Diament & Co., 


| 1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


47 N, 13th St. (below Arch). wena Reliable. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO. 


BEDDING, 


| 

| 

_ FURNITURE, 

| CARPETINGS 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
ALL LINES o 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, | 20w ag on f PATTERNS and COLORINGS 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL THE YEAR. 
L. 

As Christians, all we possess is the gift of God, and in the distri- 
bution of it we act as his stewards ; it becomes us, therefore, to act agree- 
ably to that divine wisdom which he graciously gives to his servants. 

JOHN WOOLMAN. 


From his “* Word of Remembrance and Caution to the Rich,” 
printed in 1793. 


’Tis wisdom’s law, the perfect code— 
By love inspired— 
Of him on whom much is bestowed 
Is much required. 
The tuneful throat is bid to sing, 
The oak must reign the forest’s king ; 
The rushing stream the wheel must move, 
The tempered steel its strength must prove ; 
’Tis given with the eagle’s eyes 
To face the midday skies. 


If I am weak and you are strong, 
Why then—why then, 

To you the braver deeds belong ! 
And so, again, 

If you have gifts and I have none, 

If I have shade and you have sun, 

’Tis yours with freer hand to give, 

’Tis yours with truer grace to live 

Than I, who giftless, sunless, stand 

With barren life and hand. 


TO-DAY? 


Paper read by William C. Braithwaite, at the Friends’ Conference 
at Manchester, England, Eleventh month 12, 1895. 


Our consideration of the question before us depends a 
good deal on the meaning we give to words ‘‘ Quakerism ’’ 
and ‘‘ Message.’’ By ‘* Quakerism’’ I understand the 
whole thought and action which make up the life and in- 
fluence of our Society ; and by ‘‘ Message ’’’ the Divine 
work entrusted to us for the Kingdom of God. 

We are not here then to magnify in a sectarian spirit 
our name and place in the church universal—such matters 
will take care of themselves if we do the work appointed 
us—nor to indulge in self-complacent airs of superiority 
over others, as having some monopoly of truth; we are 
here simply to take stock of our trust and to seek to be 
more faithful stewards of this manifold grace of God. 

We are given as much of truth as we can use, and so 
the supply grows or lessens according to our capacity and 
faithfulness. Moreover the talents are ours for present 
use,—to replenish the life of the world around us to- 
day,—not to be hoarded up for some great occasion 
which may never come. 

Early Friends, as we have been reminded, had a sight 
of God which flooded their souls with a sense of His 
immediate presence ; they were not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision, they gave it a wide way in the world 
and gathered men and women from the externals of 


| whose discipline and 
| fashioned into some measure of the beauty of Christ. 








light was rewarded by a further capacity for service, and 
the ‘‘ Friends of Truth’’ became its sturdy champions on 
many a hard-fought field. They walked as children of 
light, and the spiritual nature of life revealed itself to 
them—it was a divine gift which was seen by them to be 


| continually receiving the impress of the heavenly— 
| that impress, moulding man both through outward cir- 
| cumstances and by the hand of the Spirit within the 
| soul was the true artificer of character; and in this in- 
| wrought character, and not in any outward profession 
| was to be found the spring of all right action. 


Thus 
the whole world became to Friends a spiritual school, by 
lessons their characters were 


The message of our Society has been spoken with 


| great fluctuations of power, but it has always rested upon 


this view of life. We are here to learn, progressively, 
the mind of Christ through contact with his living 


| Spirit—the Master of the Art of Life is our Teacher, 


whose education, difficult though it be to realize it, is 


| not limited to a few prescribed channels, but may be as 


real and universal to our souls as light and air are to our 
senses. Too often the channels along which teaching 
has most obviously come in the past,—as, for example, 
the Scriptures and the Sacraments, Rituals and Creeds 


| of the churches,—have been practically regarded as the 
| only ways of spiritual life, and as having in their out- 
| ward form or letter some divine efficacy. 
| of our Society to promote a wider view of spiritual com- 


It is the work 


munion. The breadand wine of the Lord of the whole 
earth are for all, and come to us through every created 
thing which is doing the work for which it was made. 
There is truth in the thought of the Persian mystic that 
God— 

—holds out his wine to us and bids us drink it up; 

The whole world is a drinking-house and every thing a cup. 

The wide courses of the air, not the narrow paths of 
the earth, are the true image of the way of the Spirit 
through the world. Once in England men thought of 
the king’s rule as confined to a few great highroads ; but 
the heavenly King’s dominion is broad as humanity and 
should penetrate the whole of life. 

Our message then, if I may attempt for the sake of 
clearness to sum it up in a single phrase, seems, to be : 
To make manifest in their fulness the dominion and life of 
the Spirit of Christ in the world to-day. It tells of the 
power and life of the Spirit of God renewing the spirit 
of man. It is not narrow or negative, it is positive, 
energizing, unsectarian, comprehensive. It is a message 
which, both from its pure spirituality of thought and its 
breadth of application, is especially suited to the needs 
of modern life. So varied are its bearings that all who 
are disciples of Truth may join in giving it utterance. 
And the new influences of the age have in important 
directions opened the way for its delivery. Iam con- 
vinced that both the pressure of social problems and the 
growth of the scientific spirit have been of signal service 
to Christianity. The churches,—ourselves among the 
number,—have been startled out of their self-sufficient 


religion to the law and life of the divine glory that filled | composure and been brought face to face with the needs 


the whole earth. 


Their faithfulness in spreading the | of the world. 


The insufficiency of the external evi- 
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dences on which Christianity has often been content to 
rest its claims has been exposed. A longing for reality— 
a love of truth for its own sake, has been excited. Best 
of all, the eyes of Christendom are being opened to see 
that its appeal to mankind depends neither on authority 
nor dialectics, but on deep answering to deep, ‘‘fe call- 
ing to life.’’ 

We have a unique opportunity, and, if so, a unique 
responsibility. It would be better that we should perish 
in the delivery of our message,—like the runner who 
pressed to Athens with the news of Marathon,—than 
that we should turn aside from our duty. The life of 
our Society is a smal! thing—the matter of moment is 
that we should carry the divine word which has been 
given us. 

The important practical question remains: Does this 
message of the dominion and life of the Spirit of Christ 
find adequate utterance? I must limit myself to two 
main points, Freshness of Expression, Greatness of 
Utterance. 

On the first point it needs to be recognized that our 
Society has not escaped the tendency to narrow down 
spiritual action to certain prescribed ways, and even to 
present the conventions of those ways as a substitute 
for the reality of spiritual life. For example, while 
Friends have been among the pioneers of modern science, 
they have until recent years repressed all taste for the 
fine arts. These at their greatest always contain some 
revelation of the Spirit of God which is in the fullest 
harmony with our spiritual faith. Inthe fields of music, 
art, and literature as in others, Friends may witness to 
the glory of God and advance that glory by their 
service. ‘‘ The fulness of the whole’ earth is His glory,’’ 
and we mar the beauty of this message by every limita- 
tion we set upon it. We may indeed gladly admit that 
there has always been a recognition amongst us of the 
infinite diversity of the operations of the Spirit of God. 
In spite of this, however, we have grown accustomed to 
concentrate our energies on a few points, and have thus 
surrendered much of the breadth of our position. It 
cannot be contended that these exhaust the ways by 
which the Spirit of God reaches our souls and is to be 
sent forth by us to the world. Our message has far wider 
sources of inspiration and avenues of utterance. In 
particular, are we not feeling in the present day that it 


must be given fresh expression in its bearing on the | 


social questions of the time and the problems resulting 
from the thought of the age ? 

We need to give our message an all-around application 
to the occasions of the present day. The Spirit of God 
remains indeed the same, but the phrases in which past 
generations have proclaimed its dominion and life are not 
stereotyped in one form of words for all time. 

“ Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 


Each age, each kindred, adds a verse to it.” 

Let us notcherish that most finite of all ideas of the 
Infinite One, that He has no power of suiting his reve- 
lation to the changing wants and aspirations of man. 

New ways of expressing our message must be availed 
of, but it is of equal importance that the old ways should 
be again and again replenished and vitalised with a fresh 


flood of life which shall sweep away their conventions 


and unrealities. Do not even the most important of our 
testimonies, say on such subjects as war and simplicity of 
life, lack power because we are content too often to re- 
peat the phrases of a former day, and too idle or too 
cowardly to give them present-day point and force? Are 
not our meetings for worship which should be vital with 
the animation of human fellowship and spiritual inspira- 


| with an air of apology ? 





tion often deadened by indifference and routine? Iam 
convinced that we cannot surrender our meetings to the 
unrestricted sway of the doctrine of /aisser faire. We 
need to have a widely-spread responsibility which will 
lead to as thoroughly conscientious and laborious work 
being put into our meetings as into our adult schools. 
Lifeless sermons and the silence of mere mental vacuity 
are not matters of indifference ; they are opiates which 
dull the life of the church. Where convention and tra- 
dition prevail they produce an exhausted and vitiated at- 
mosphere ; it is the fresh breath of the Spirit that we 
need, and every window of the church should be flung 
open to its entrance. Even our study of the Gospels, it 
seems to me, is often unreal, because we separate these 
most modern and advanced of all books from the life of 
God in the world to-day. Here, as in all other parts of 
our Christianity, when life and freshness have faded from 
our vision of truth, we can neither see nor portray it in 
its winning power and loveliness. As Ruskin says in the 
‘«« Stones of Venice’’: ‘‘ The wonder is gone from it,and 
all the fine color which it had when first we drew it up 
out of the infinite sea.”’ 

I have tried to show that we should give our message 
full and free expression ; may I now say a few words on 
the importance of uttering it worthily and greatly. It is 
quite beyond me to do justice to this part of the subject, 
but it must be faced, and I therefore feel bound to touch 
on it in the hope that it may be more powerfully brought 
home to us by others. In truth, though much of the 
force of our message depends on its freshness and fitness 
of expression, it depends far more on the ring of con- 
viction and the whole character of the voice that utters 
it. Do we believe in our message? In other words, do 
we own in their fulness in the world to-day the dominion 
and life of the Spirit of Christ? If they are realities, 
the message of their power should exist in us as a soul- 
possessing conviction and be uttered as a truth that is to 
ring through the world. 

Is it not the fact, however, that we advance our views 
Is not our outlook parochial 
rather than universal? Do we not often repel by a 
narrow sectarianism those who are attracted by the 
loftiness of our Faith? Are we not still somewhat of a 
recluse church? We speak out indeed on a few pet 
philanthropic questions, but except on these we confine 
ourselves to our own obscure meetings and to our de- 


nominational papers. 


The question may well be put to us— 

Hath not God written somewhat in thy face 
To fade and flicker for a few to see ? 
Write it out large in words that will not fade. 

Let us find our highest life, as the lark does, by for- 
getting ourselves in our message and flooding the world 
with the song which tells how ‘‘ God lives and lifts his 
glorious mornings up’’ before each new day of humanity. 
We are given life that we may show forth in it the Spirit 
of Christ ; that we may make his love a living thing 
amid the masses who are sunk in a paganism of squalor and 
hopelessness, and lift up again the cross of his passion by 
lives of humble self-sacrifice and service. The life of 
Christ, drawn day by day into the life of man, is the 
great regenerator of the world. 

Surely this Conference is going to give usa larger 
outlook and a worthier spirit for our future work. 

Already a wider conception of our message is gaining 
ground. For instance, there is in steady progress what 
I may call an ‘‘emancipation’’ of our meeting-house. 
The semi-sacred character which used to be attached to 
them by Friends is fast disappearing. We are seeing 
that they may be rightly used for any purpose which pro- 
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motes a fuller and higher life. It is, indeed, most im- 
portant that the use of our meeting-houses should be an 
object-lesson to the neighborhood of the healthy, all- 
round religious life in which we believe. I see strong 
reasons why churches and chapels and meeting-houses 
should be made true ‘‘ public houses’’ for the people. I 
am glad to know that our newer meeting-houses, such as 
those at Badsey, Bournville,and Northfield, have been spe- 
cially built with this wider outlook in view. The last, I 
think, has a coffee tavern, recreation room, and post-office 
attached. 

But, after all, the emancipation of meeting-houses is 
only one small instance of the broad-minded spirit in 
which, I believe, our Society is beginning to address 
itself to the needs of the time. In such a church as ours 
—dependent, not on any clerical order, but on the in- 
spiration and voluntary work of those who are immersed 
in the ordinary business of life—it is the level of individ- 
ual character more than anything else that determines the 
amount and the quality of the work done. If the in- 
spiration is there as a vital possession, the message is 
spoken with power, and with the enthusiasm of self-for- 
getful love—it has even something of prophetic fire. 
But if, instead of the inbreathed spirit of God, there is 
the spirit of timidity and selfishness, the utterance sinks 
into silence. 

It is a searching and far-reaching question for us all: 
Is the strength of our utterance commensurate with the 
strength of our message? That is as large as the fulness 
of the dominion and life of the Spirit of the Christ who 
is still day by day bowed under the burden of our sin ; 
still, day by day, reigning and triumphing from the tree 
of his suffering. The message is beyond controversy, 
great. It is the talent which we are to use about our 
Father’s business. It is the sacred trust committed to our 
keeping. Let us remember both in this Conference and 
in the future work of our Society, that ‘‘ everything great 
must be done in the spirit of greatness.’’ 


Paper by Isaac H. Hillborn, read before Race Street First-day 
School Conference Class, Philadelphia, Eleventh month 24, 1895. 
Gop’s dealings with his children have ever been charac- 
terized by a spirit of mercy and tenderness, but in look- 
ing over the records covering a period of four thousand 
years, as they have been preserved, and handed down to 
us, it is with difficulty that we who are now living in the 
nineteenth century of Christian teaching can comprehend 
a state of the human family needing the promulgation of 
such stern enactments as those contained in the Mosaic 
Law. 

There was, however, underlying and forming the 
basis of this code a spirit of equity and justice beyond 
anything then conceived ; besides there was required of 
all subjects the spirit of willing obedience, which of it- 
self, when rendered, indicates a high degree of faith, 
primarily in the Law, but ultimately in that to which the 
law would lead, the Lawgiver. 

The Covenant of the Law was the third Divine cove- 
nant made with man. Each of these covenants marks an 
important epoch in the history of the human family. 
Each had a work in preparing its subjects for something 
higher. Inno case was the former abrogated, but being 
superseded by one of a higher character, was rendered 
inoperative. The first, made with Noah, as the repre- 
sentative of all flesh, may be designated the Covenant of 
Declaration, the token or seal thereof being the bow in 
the clouds. This recognized the sanctity of human life, 
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laws for the protection of the same, thus laying the foun- 
dation for civil government. 

The second, made with Abraham, is called the Cove- 
nant of the Promise, and to become the heir of this a 
spirit of humble, trusting faith was required. He was 
under certain conditions to become the head of a great 
nation. He proved faithful, and was instrumental in 
instilling this same spirit into the members of his house- 
hold, thus acquiring the title of ‘‘The Father of the 
Faithful.’’ Ithas been well remarked that the applica- 
tion of this title to Abraham ‘‘ had a breadth of signifi- 
cance instinctively felt far outside the limits of his 
own race.’’ 

‘¢ He was indeed the father of the chosen people, but 
in a nobler sense he was also the father of all true be- 
lievers of every age and nation.”’ 

By the wise administration of the powers belonging 
to a patriarch, he became the most noted of these, and 
his belief in Jehovah being such that it was ‘‘ counted 
to him for righteousness,’’ his spirit as a ruler permeated 
succeeding generations. 

Through a family government thus administered, in 
which the hand of God was recognized, the force and 
rightfulness of the system was made apparent, and under 
its influence succeeding generations were brought into a 
condition in which one of broader scope was demanded. 

The Covenant of the Law was to supersede the Patri- 
archal Government. 

At this period the children of Israel were in a state of 
bondage, having been brought to this through a violation 
of the true spirit of family government, as exemplified 
in their act of selling a brother. 

They were but reaping their reward in the endurance 
of aself inflicted penalty, and were being prepared in the 
furnace of affliction, for a willing obedience to a power 
that would lead them out of their degradation intoa 
position in which each would form an integral part of 
the national government now about to be established, 
God being recognized in this as the Supreme Ruler. 

The outward church was formed, and at once became 
the centre of administrative force. 

The Law as given by Moses was accepted as an ex- 
pression of the Divine Will, in a definite form, and 
through a human agency. 

However much we may feel that this expression was 
tempered by the channel through which it came, it must 
be observed that it was adapted to the needs of Israel, 
and that its aim and purpose were always kept in view 
It always pointed to something beyond and above the 
Law as its consummation, being wonderfully complete 
in its provisions. 

Through it the faith, worship, and life of Israel were 
interwoven together, the highest expression of these being 
found in the developed lives of its subjects. 

An element of the Mosaic Law that gave to it both 
force and character was the recognition of one living 
God as the Supreme Ruler of Jsrael, and the faithful and 
obedient were constantly cited to the enjoyment of his 
presence, in a typical form, as dwellers in the promised 
land. 

Fuller and more glorious manifestations of the power 
of this Supreme Ruler were looked for, and in the ages 
of the Judges, Kings, and Prophets these were foreshad- 
owed, promised, and outlined. 

‘« The days would come when a new Covenant would 
be made with the house of Israel, and the Law would be 
put in their inward parts, and written on their hearts.’’ 

There had been a dim recognition of the presence of 
God in the shadowy forms clustering around their wor- 


and countenance was given to the enactment of human | ship, and this begot an intense longing for a more inti- 
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mate knowledge of and a closer relation with him. In 
answer to this, ‘‘ in the fulness of time’’ God was mani- 
fested to them in a form least expected by them, but in 
a manner best adapted to their needs and the needs of 
succeeding generations. 

‘The highest revelation of God to man was made, 
not through a philosophy, or a code of laws, or a book, 
but through a human life.’’ 

‘©The life was the light of men,’’ and that life was 
lived by Jesus Christ. He came as the minister of a new 
and better way. He instituted no outward forms, he 
formulated no creeds, he established no rituals, but called 
to a simple faith and trust in God the Father, and to the 
revealings of his spirit in the hearts of his children. He 
declared that ‘‘ he came not to destroy the law, but 
to fulfill,’’ and as the fulfillment thereof he gave to the 
world a perfected human life, in which the types and 
shadowy forms of outward ceremonies, were swallowed up 
in the bright light of manifested truth. 

He was the minister of the new Covenant, but as such 
claimed no power of himself, only as he received it from 
the Father. His Gospel was one of ‘* glad tidings to the 
poor,’’ and his mission, ‘‘ the opening of the prison doors 
to them that are bound.’’ The true spirit of the new 
Covenant was one of love, and the life of Jesus was the 
very embodiment of all that this spirit implies. 

Che Old Law, in its outward application, was nega- 
tive and restrictive. 

Che New Law is an inward, active, life-giving prin- 
ciple. 

Geikie says: ‘‘ The simple but profound truths of a 
spiritual God of whom no likeness was to be made, of the 
veneration to be shown to parents, of chastity, of the 
sacredness of human life and property ; of truth between 
man and man, and of the necessity of a clear conscience 
were revealed at Sinai, as a legacy for all ages.’’ 

That legacy has been received by us, and we profit 


by it in proportion as we accept the higher revelation of 


the same truths, as exemplified in the life and taught in 
the precepts of Jesus Christ. 

The outcome of this is the Christian Religion of to- 
day. Let us accept it in its broadest meaning and fullest 
import. It belongs to no particular sect, nor is its influ- 
ence confined to any one denomination. It ministers to 
the needs of all. It is a quickening power. A stream of 
life flowing from an Eternal source, bearing upon its 
moving tide to all the world the glorious truth that 
‘« God is love,’’ and that upon the full realization of this 
depends the eternal harmony of the universe. 

This is the law of the New Covenant stamped upon 
the heart. It is universal, and as we individually obey 
it we bring out in greater or less perfection the image of 
our Creator, impressed upon our very being. 

The path that leads to the mansions of our Father’s 
house is the pathway of willing obedience. This is 


illuminated by the bright gleams emanating from the | 


spirit of faith, hope, and love. ‘‘ The greatest of these 
is love."’ In an atmosphere tempered by this is the soul 
nourished by that akin to its own nature, and will blossom 
out into its highest fruitage, eternal life, through the 
knowledge of God. 


Let us acknowledge the goodness which fills the earth 
with food, food for the body and food for the souls 
of God’s creatures,—the glory of knowledge, the light 
of religion, the strength that comes in time of need, the 
faith and peace that follow sorrow. Oh, let us be filled 


his holy name ! —Selected. 





state. 





| plant in the sunshine finds its life and strength. 
with joyful thanksgiving, and all that is within us bless | 


VIEWS ON SILENT WORSHIP. 

Answers to inquiry by L. D. Allen, printed in the INTELLIGENCER 

AND JOURNAL, Eleventh month 30, 1895. 
SILENT WORSHIP in its purity may be offered in three 
distinct conditions of mind. The first is the feeling of 
repose and satisfaction we feel in looking upon nature, 
the glow and peace given us by the contemplation of a 
lovely landscape, or of stars at night, or any pure and 
simple beauty which appeals to us through the senses. It 
does not end there, however, but if yielded to without 
reserve leads us to inquire, ‘‘ What is the Source of all 
this beauty? ”’ 

The second is inastate of mind which endeavors 
resolutely to put aside all selfish and private interests and 
listen attentively for the word within, the divine message 
to the soul, at the same time giving thanks for blessings 
enjoyed. ‘* What ought I to do?’’ expresses well this 
condition. If the Word speaks, as it will if the condi- 
tions are fulfilled, the recipient is refreshed and strength- 
ened. If the message seems intended for others also, the 
recipient will feel constrained to share it with others 
through vocal utterance. 

rhe third is the attainment of the desired condition 
of mental relaxation when self is hushed and obedient, 
and the heart lies broadly open to the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit of truth and love. The vocal ministry aris 
ing from this state of stillness comes with power and 
convincing beauty. 

All three are states of inspiration to which every indi- 
vidual has a birthright, and to which, if faithful to the 
Light, he awakens in consecutive order. The second is 
the most usual condition of silent worship, probably, 
throughout all our meetings, but our birthright as chil- 
dren of light includes all three. The second includes 
the spirit of the first, the third includes the other two. 

mM Ba? Bs 


Worship is defined as feeling, or action, prompted by 


adoration or reverence. Feeling is silent. Thinking is 
silent. We grow the image of our dominant thought. 
The way to grow beautiful is to think of the beautiful and 
the good. Silently we pray for more light, and wait ex- 
pectantly its coming, believing that when man receives 
into his mind the true light he becomes wise. We pray 
for more love—earnestly desiring, believing that he who 


| receives into his heart true love becomes good. 


God is not seen, he is felt. We make his acquaint- 
ance by thinking of him, and we learn to love and to 
serve him by thinking how he first loved and ever serves 
us. He who climbs the Mount of Obedience shall stand 
on the Mount of Vision. The conquest over self is a 
silent battle, but we are greatly helped while sitting with 
such as have won the victory. Self-control makes possi- 
ble obedience to the voice within ; when through obedi- 
ence we prove ourselves faithful children of the King, our 
countenances will show royalty. 

Silent worship does not imply vacuity, nor a passive 
A child’s top may be still because not in motion ; 
again, it may be still because of the intensity of motion. 
Light is the fruit of infinite yet silent action. Life is the use 
of our powers and faculty—and whoever or whatever pro- 


| motes action here insures growth—more life. Fellowship 


is recognized generally as a help in securing best results. 
The basis of fellowship is to be found where the Master 
put it, not in agreement in creed or forms, but in spirit- 
ual aims, sentiments, purposes. We unite here in silence 
and receive the vitalizing elements of Christ, even as the 
The 
best preparation for enjoying every Christian virtue is to 


| bring them into vigorous action in your own breast. 
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Thus in silence we think of ‘* Our Father ’’ and the per- 
fect man; seek conscious fellowship with the Divine 
Spirit, and with persistent purpose strive for approximate 
realization of our highest and holiest ideals. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. LAVERGNE F. GARDNER. 


‘* Unheard, because our ears are dull ; 
Unseen, because our eyes are dim; 
He walks on earth, the Wonderful ; 
And all good deeds are done to Him.” 

The true purpose and the chief value ci the silent 
meeting for worship, as observed by our Religious So- 
ciety, seems to the writer to be threefold. First : it is an 
attempt to realize, or, to use the expression of a well- 
known author, to ‘‘ practice’’ the presence of God. 
Second: it is an affirmation of the supremacy of the 
Spirit as teacher and leader. Third: it is an acknowl- 
edgment of our faith in, and our dependence upon, the 
Spirit as the source of all growth in the religious life. 

First. Jesus told his immediate followers: ‘‘ Where 
two or three are gathered together.in my name, there am 
I in their midst,’’ and again, ‘‘ Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.’’ Friends accept these 
and similar statements as the truth, and in their meetings 
for worship know that the Head of the church in his in- 
vincible presence is with them, and that to bless them, 
and they realize fully, although it may be difficult to ex- 
plain to others just how they realize the comfort of his 
presence and the power of his uplifting spirit. 

Second. ‘* The letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth 
life.’’ ‘*God is a spirit, and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth ; for the Father seeketh 
such to worship him.’’ In the endeavor to worthily per- 
form the highest and noblest act of life,—true, spiritual 
worship,—Friends have always felt, and still feel, the 
utter inadequacy of forms and ceremonies to express the 
deepest feelings or greatest needs of the soul. ‘‘ Be 
still, and know that I am God,’’ is a command of old 
which we strive to obey in the act of worship, for in that 
knowing of God is found eternal life ; ‘‘ For this is life 
eternal, to know Thee, the one true God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom thou hast sent.’’ The ‘still, small voice ”’ 
is best heard in silence, and our Father who seeketh 
those to worship him who worship in Spirit and in truth, 
will always speak to the inner ear of such worshipers 
messages of comfort, help, and loving counsel. Our silent 
waiting upon God’s spirit is never in vain. No eye may 
see the result, but the heart will feel the gracious presence 
and the soul will be fed by the immediate ministrations 
of the Spirit. 

Third. The Holy Spirit is the source of all spiritual 
growth. ‘‘ Paul may plant, and Apollos water, but God 
alone giveth the increase.’’ It may be difficult to explain 
just how we grow. Scientists find it difficult to fully 
explain physical growth, yet every growing child knows 
full well that he does grow. So with our spiritual 
growth ; we may be conscious of it, and yet find it diffi 
cult to analyze it. That there is a help towards growth 
to be found by simply placing ourselves, silently, pas- 
sively in the sunlight of God's presence to worship him 
in spirit and in truth, is a fact as fully established by ex- 
perience as is the analogous fact of material growth in 
plants by placing them in the outward sunshine. ‘‘ For 
we all, beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are 
changed into the same image, from glory to glory, even 
as by the Spirit of the Lord.’’ It may be that no soul 
can tell just how it occurs, but we grow more and more 


| 


| waiting 





into the likeness of Christ by meeting him and spending | 


hours of silent communion with him,—* sitting at the 
feet of Jesus in our hearts,’’ and learning of him. 


A meeting for silent worship, in which the presence 
of the Spirit of Christ is felt and known, is to the soul 
endowed with spiritual insight a realization of the pres- 
ence of God such as the world offers nowhere else, an 
opportunity to learn the all-sufficiency of the Holy Spirit 
as our guide, teacher, and comforter, and a period of 
communion with our Lord and Master, the living Spirit 
of Christ, through which we may grow in grace and gain 
knowledge and power for higher and nobler service than 
we yet have known. I. R. 

Twelfth month 1, 1895. 


In answer to the inquiry of what does silent worship 
consist? I would say, it is to shut out ali hinderiny 
things from the mind, and sit in a waiting state on the 
Lord for instruction, as well as the grace of his Holy 
Spirit. ‘‘ Let all the earth keep silent before Him.’’ 
That is the earthly mind, which must be emptied that he 
may fill it, and the soul will then hear the voice of the 
Good Shepherd. As we know his voice we will be made 
willing for any required duty, or for the entering into 
profound silent worship. There was silence even in 
heaven for half an hour. [ have realized this at the close 
of some of our yearly meetings and the solemnity and 
sweetness were inexpressible. EmiLy B. Cansy. 

Mt. Washington, Md. 


I would say the expression ‘‘ Silent Worship’’ is a 
misnomer, being originally, and in reality, a ‘‘silent 
’* in accord with the testimony of the Prophet 
Isaiah when he says: ‘‘ They that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength,’’ etc. 

Friends gather together in the silence that they may 
the better hear the ‘‘ still, small voice,’’ and be strength- 
ened by it, either mediately or immediately, and are thus 
the better prepared to offer the most acceptable worship 
which consists, not in vain praise or flattery, but in the 
daily and hourly service of God and his children by an 
implicit and loving obedience to the Divine impressions 
received during the silent waiting. How beautiful and 
true are the lines: 

‘« * Labor is worship!’ the robin is singing, 
‘“‘ Labor is worship!’ the wild bee is ringing.” 

Though outward silence is conducive to a condition 
favorable to Divine revelation, it is by no means a ne- 
cessity. The ‘‘still, small voice ’’ may be heard at all 
times and under all circumstances. It may be heard on 
the crowded, noisy street or on the rumbling railroad 
train. The essential silence is a silence within the 


| ‘* human temple ’’ or'soul that is to receive the revelation. 


If the clamor of worldly, selfish, or evil thoughts be then 
permitted, it will drown the more modest voice which 
never asserts itself by coercive force. 

The passive condition is a state of resignation,—a 
condition of the human will depending upon the Divine, — 


| or a willingness of the lower nature to be sacrificed for 


the unfoldment of the higher. 

When this condition is truly reached it becomes a 
permanent and not a temporary state; but in order to 
fully understand it, it must be experienced, and those 


| who have not experienced it should not profess to be 
| guided by ‘‘ Immediate Revelation,’’ for under such cir- 


cumstances it becomes hypocrisy. But a profession of 
belief in guidance by ‘‘ Immediate Revelation ’’ would 
be perfectly proper from seeing its manifestations through 
the lives of others. Every soul has the germ of ‘‘Light ”’ 
within it, but like a match it must first be warmed into a 
living flame before the individual soul can by its ‘* Light ’’ 
read the Divine impressions pictured thereon. 
E. C. 
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Silent worship consists in entering into that living si- 
lence wherein that which is divine in man comes in close 
touch with the Heavenly Father, and receives the revela- 
tions of Trath that he is ever ready to make to his seek- 
ing children. As the inbreathings of the Father are fe/¢, 
the already awakened thought receives new inspiration, 
and as it continues under the influence of the Divine, a 
deep spiritual communion is truly known, in which hu- 
manity is uplifted by divinity, and the desire arises to 
share ‘‘ the bread of life’’ with others. Bias Mes 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 51.—TWELFTH MONTH 22, 1895. 


THE ASCENSION, 


z»Lpen Lext.—They went forth, and preached everywhere, the 
Lord working with them.—Mark 16: 20. 


“Scripture readings : Mark 16: 19, 20. Luke 24: 50-53. John 

= 20: 30, 31; 20: 25. 

TEACHING. 

The last lesson alluded to the great mystery of life, 
the origin and destiny of which are locked in the mind 
of God. What and where we shall be after death has 
never been revealed to man. The Bible does not tell us, 
or if it does, it tells us in such an indefinite way that it 
affords no conclusion upon the matter. It does not seem 
to have been a part of the purpose of our Divine Father 
to reveal to man anything beyond the regulation of the 
present life, and as we search the Bible we find in it 
eminently a record of the righteous actions of men that 
bear the stamp of God’s approval. The fact is that in 
the earlier Bible-times the trend of all good men’s 
thoughts was how to live here so as to be pleasing to 
God. As time progressed thoughts of the future life and 
theories concerning it began to obtain consideration, 
and during the lifetime of Jesus there were two great 
sects of the Jews; one, the Pharisees, who believed in 
the immortality of the soul; the other, the Sadducees, 
who did not believe in a life after this. We can have no 
doubt that Jesus did not agree with the Sadducees, for 
we have several instances recorded where they tried to 
puzzle him with questions regarding the character of the 
life beyond, but his answers never gave very much other 
information than that he had full faith in the eternal life 
of the Spirit. 

Now here is the very point upon which there has been 
such a wide difference of opinion among mankind. Most 
of the Christian sects teach that there will be a resurrec- 
tion of our physical bodies after death, and the Bible read- 
ings in to-day’s lesson applying to the subject of the lesson, 
‘* The Ascension,’’ have been used by those who believe 
in the resurrection of the material bodies to prove their 
faith. But if we turn to our Bibles (Revised Version) 
we shall find the marginal references adjoining Mark 16 
tell us that all after verse g are not found in the oldest 
manuscripts, and a reference opposite Luke 24: 51, says 
the oldest manuscripts omit ‘‘and was carried up into 
heaven,’’ whilst neither Matthew nor John give any ac- 
count of the ascension. If, then, we go to the Bible to 
find proof of the resurrection of the physical body we 
shall find very little bearing upon the subject,—in fact, 
nothing that is conclusive. 

On the other hand, we shall find every evidence that 
the life beyond, whatever it may be, is of a spiritual 
character ; it is the life of the soul and not of the body. 
If, as Christians, we believe Jesus, we can come to no 
other conclusion. Said he to the woman of Samaria: 
‘« God is a spirit; He must be worshiped in spirit.’’ On 
another occasion he said: ‘‘ The kingdom of heaven is 
within you.’’ (which is to say, it is a condition of t? 
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mind and heart, not a place where the body shall go after 
death) ; ‘* it cometh not by observation,’’ (that is, it is 
not visible to the eye, nor discovered by our outward 
senses). And so, if on this matter we consult the view 
of the apostle Paul, we shall find it thoroughly treated 
in I. Cor. 15. Here he explicitly asks the question: 
‘* How are the dead raised ? and with what manner of 
body do they come ?’’ and as explicitly answers it, ‘‘ The 
natural body dies, the spiritual alone survives, flesh and 
blood cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven.’’ 

Unfortunately most of the Christian sects have taught 
a materialistic doctrine of the life of the soul. They 
have clung tu the idea of the resurrection of the physical 
body ; they have thought of heaven as a place, even as a 
place gorgeously adorned with ‘golden streets ’’ and 
‘« gates of pearl.’’ ‘Things that in this life do not appeal 
to our noblest feelings and purest desires, but that tend 
to degrade the soul, are transferred thus by this theory 
to the life beyond. This, indeed, seems a travesty of 
the plain teaching of Jesus—that it is that which makes 
up our manhood and not that which composes our bodies 
which survives,—that character is the key to heaven, as 
it is the key to happiness always 

Taken in this sense, the Golden Text: ‘‘ They went 
forth and preached everywhere, the Lord working with 
them,’’ is easily understood. The Christ spirit remained ; 
he being taken away, they (the disciples) were endued 
with power because inspired by his Spirit. And when 
we say inspired by his spirit we should not understand 
inspired by a memory of him, but by the love to man he 
had, the devotion to righteousness he had, the loyalty to 
God he had, all of which he inherited from the Father. 
Matthew emphasizes the presence of the Christ Spirit in 
the hearts of all true workers for God in the concluding 
words of his Gospel (words that can only have the mean- 
ing of the spiritual presence, the soul companionship of 


Jesus), ‘‘And lo, | am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world.’’ 


LESSON NOTES. 
[From P. C. Mozoomdar: The Oriental Christ.] 


Christ reigns. As the law of the spirit of heavenly 
life, he reigns in the bosom of every believer. He 
reigns in some as the spirit of trustful, speechless suffer- 
ing, in others as the endless struggle and devotion to a 
life-work that seems far from completion. Christ reigns 
in some as the spirit of agony for other sins. He sits as 
a crown of thorns on the brow of those who have sold 
themselves at the altar of brotherly love. In others, he 
reigns as the hard-won spirit of forgiveness for injuries 
that have sapped the foundation of life, injuries that are 
given as the reward of life-long goodness and service, 
that bring death where life should be. As the calm 
spirit of trust that reposes itself in all sufficing Provi- 
dence,that labors hard to-day and thinks not of the pro- 
visions of the morrow, as consecrated poverty that is 
sure of its daily bread, Christ reigns in us. Christ 
reigns as the recognizer of divine humanity in the fallen, 
the low, the despicable, as the healer of the unhappy, 
unclean, and the sore diseased. Reigns he not in the 
sweet humanity that goes forth to seek and save its kin in 
every land and clime, to teach and preach, and raise 
and reclaim, to weep and watch, and give repose? Christ 
reigns as matchless strength in the character that scorns 
vileness and seduction, lust and worldliness, and ihe 
power of evil in men and women put together. He 
reigns as sweet patience and sober reason amid the laws 
and orders of the world, as the spirit of submission and 
loyalty he reigns in peacein the kingdoms of the world. 
As the secret of ceaseiess prayer, as the realized result of 
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fervid devotions, Christ holds his sway in those who pray 
to God in his spirit, As tender sympathy with every 
weakness and unrest, every poverty, suffering, and 
unheeded complaint, Christ reigns in his disciples. He 
reigns as an approving smile in our sympathy with every 
good and righteous cause, and in the ready tear for 
unremedied and unaccountable pain. Reigns he not in 
every minister as the vow of service unto death ?—as 
painstaking self-denying anxiety for others’good, as all- 
surrendering labor in the household of God? Christ 
reigns in the individual who feebly watches his footprints 
in the tangled mazes of life. He reigns in the com- 
munity that is bound together in his name. As divine 


humanity, and the Son of God, he reigns gloriously 
around us in the New Dispensation. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE WITNESS OF THE SPIRIT. 


FRIENDS, trained from childhood to look within for the 
Light which is the witness of the Spirit, can hardly 
realize the difference between their spiritual attitude and 
that of those who know God only as apart from and out- 
side of themselves. It is interesting to note therefore the 
effect of this beautiful truth of the Divine Immanence 
when self-revealed to one who had no doctrinal knowl- 
edge of it. Such astudy is afforded by the perusal of the 
pages of an inspiring little volume published recently by 
Roberts Bros., entitled ‘‘God’s Light as it Came to 
Me.’’ The name of the author is withheld, the reason 
being apparent in the strictly personal character of the 
experiences therein related. To one of delicate sensi- 
bilities they are of a character too sacred to be handled 
by the public in any but an anonymous manner. It is 
sent out by the author in the hope that it ‘‘ may lead 
others to some understanding of the reason and necessity 
of all the suffering and turbulence, both physical and 
mental, that hold and overpower humanity to-day, in 
which the simple right and wrong of daily living and the 
depths of selfhood involved, are such tests of character.”’ 

It is very helpful to follow the progress of the author 
step by step as she gradually learned to turn to the ‘* di- 
vine majesty within ’’ for illumination when her pathway 
was obscured with darkness, and for help for herself and 
friends over the hard places of life. It finally became the 
dominating force of her life, and evidently gave to it the 
beauty and strength, physical and spiritual, which is the 
rightful heritage of all, but in the realization of which 
the multitude, alas! so sadly and signally fail. Ina 
garden filled with rare flowers, it is not an easy matter to 
pluck a small bouquet, but here are presented a few brief 
messages which the Voice made audible to her inner con- 
sciousness : 

‘¢ Look neither backward nor forward ; both the past 
and the future are in God’s keeping. Live in the 
present.’”’ 

‘¢ Drop all unrest and anxiety in every direction, and 
unceasingly hold the ideal self in thought, thereby be- 
coming conscious of Deity throughout your whole being, 
thus creating peace and harmony in yourself and your 
atmosphere.’’ 

‘*When you realize the majesty of God’s presence 
within, you grow erect and poised, and become a force so 
potent that you not only sustain and hold yourself, but 
also give forth freely to others. Do as if God had asked 
it of you, with such love for Him that there is no 
doing.’’ 

‘‘ Only in simple dependence upon Him can you re- 
ceive His help in its full power and purity. When you 
do your very best under all circumstances without asingle 
anxiety or question, God will reveal himself to you.’’ 
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As to the manner in which this Divine Light was re- 
vealed to her, she says: ‘‘I can only reply that the 
moment we recognize spirit, touch it as it were, we feel 
knowledge, we attain without effort, and receive accord- 
ing to our development that which is adapted to our 
plane of understanding. As we progress and our nature 
becomes more and more refined and elevated, the spir- 
itual food answers to our needs, and what at one time 
filled us with wonder and satisfaction, is almost forgotten 
in new and ever broadening experiences.’’ 

Sometimes her spiritual insight came to her in the 
form of visions, of which the following is an example : 

‘*Once a vision of grand and beautiful scenery was 
before me. Stately mountains, God’s cathedrals of the 
ages, pointing heavenward their snow-clad pinnacles, and 
beneath, peaceful valleys, soft and lovely, radiating ten- 
derness and sweetness. Far aloft I saw a spiritual pres- 
ence majestically moving through the pure, rarified ether. 
Its form was filmy and celestial, yet clearly defined ; and 
I realized that within this being was all that made the in- 
dividual,—the same Almighty Essence breathed through 
mouutain, valley, and child,—and that in the knowledge 
of that universal companionship, we bore no burdens, we 
carried no cross, for we lived and moved in God.”’ 

Somerville, Mass. HELEN L. MANNING. 


THe SCHEME oF CHURCH Union—In discussing the 
proposal to unite all the different religious sects on some 
common ground, Dr. David H. Greer, rector of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Episcopal church, New York city, said, in 
part: ‘‘ We hair-splitting religious denominations, striv- 
ing after unity, are a kind of a fusion ticket ; and it does 
not appear to be any better day for fusion in ecclesiasti- 
cal circles than it is in politics. After the leaders of the 
different denominations have talked themselves hoarse 
over unity, they go straightway and vote straight tickets. 
We Episcopalians have had a good deal to say lately 
about Christian unity ; but, if you look at us real hard, 
you will find out that our unity means that we want you 
all to believe as we do. I believe that Christian conduct 
is the first and ultimate ground of Christian unity.’’ And 
this leads the Herald of Gospel Liberty, the organ of the 
Christians, to say: ‘‘ This is only another way of teach- 
ing the doctrine of the Christians,—that Christian char- 
acter should be the only test of fellowship. Conduct 
determines character. There is no other ground for 
Christian union.’”’ 


SLAVERY IN Arrica.—A terrible system of slavery 
exists on the east coast of Africa, in Zanzibar and Pemba. 
The results of inquiry made by the British Anti-Slavery 
Society, and set forth in the New York Odserver, show 
that ‘‘of the population of 400,000, no less than 140,- 
000 are slaves, only five per cent. of whom were born in 
slavery, the rest having been captured in slave raids in 
the African interior, and sold to the Arab planters and 
employers in the islands. These unfortunates are forced 
tu work without wages, are sold from hand to hand, im- 
prisoned in jails if they attempt to escape ; and, though 
in Zanzibar they have some right of appeal, in Pemba 
they are absolutely at the mercy of their masters. Under 
British permits, owners may transfer their slaves from one 
island to the other,—a privilege used to run cargoes to 
the slave marts on the Persian Gulf ; and to make good 
this drain and the loss by death, no less than 6,000 new 
slaves are smuggled in from the interior every year. As 
every slave reaching a market represents four blacks killed 
in battle, the sacrifice of life is terrible.’’ 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 14, 1895. 


THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 


THE question’ raised several years ago concerning the 
Lesson Leaves used in the First-day schools,—whether 
the selections of texts made in what is called the ‘‘ Inter- 
national Series’’ should be further followed by our 
schools,—was decided, after much careful consideration, 
in the negative. The result was the adoption of the 
‘* New Testament Series,’’ which has now been in use for 
three years, and which, after devoting that period to the 
study of the Gospels, will now proceed to the study of 
the book of Acts. 

The feeling represented by one or two correspondents 
who have recently written us on this subject, unfavorable 
to the decision which was reached, seems to call for some 


remarks, explanatory of the view held by many Friends | 


concerning the International Lessons. They objected to 
those Lessons on several grounds: First, because they did 
not follow any orderly course through the Scriptures, but 
‘skipped about,’’ without apparent system ; second, it 
was believed that the choice of texts was made,—as not 
unnaturally it would be,—in sympathy with,and support of 
the ‘‘ church ’’ views of those who made the selections, and 


Friends, which at so many points are a protest against 
the theology and usages of the churches ; and, third, it 
was evident that if we followed the International course, 
and made available for our First-day school teachers the 
large number of commentaries prepared by the ‘‘ church ’’ 


were), and we should be thus turning the First-day 
schools, which were hoped and desired to be an instru- 


ment for building up the Society, into a most effective | 


agency to distract and scatter it. 
This statement of the grounds for the views held by 
those Friends who preferred a series of lessons of our own, 


substantially covers the points raised by the writers who | 


have lately addressed us on the subject. In the letter 
from an esteemed correspondent which we print this 
week there is one more point, namely, the suggestion that 
all parts of the Bible are alike profitable and valuable, 
and that those passages which do not appeal to us as 
Friends are the ones which we should especially study. 
This, as we understand it, is a suggestion based upon the 
theory of the uniform authority of the collection of 
books included in our Scriptural ‘‘ canon,’ and places 
all on the same footing, the Gospels as no more valuable 


more authoritative than the Levitical code. We suppose 


_ ——r i suneionetmnnant ipa nineties 
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that few Friends hold this view. As a body Friends 
have derived special comfort and encouragement from the 
new Testament, and as the Christian system is established 
upon doctrines and principles especially found in it, 
which have taken the place of the Jewish Law which pre- 
vailed in Palestine before the present era, it must be ob- 
vious that in reality there is a very wide difference of 
authority between different parts of the Scriptures. It is 
beautifully said in Paul’s second letter to Timothy : 
‘* Every scripture inspired of God is also profitable for 


| teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruction which 


is in righteousness ; that the man of God may be com- 
plete, furnished completely unto every good work.’’ 
Every scriptural passage, then, which is inspired to the 
edification and help of the reader is valuable to him, but 
it is within the knowledge and experience of everyone 
that not all passages are thus ‘‘ opened ’’ alike to us, but 
on the contrary that some have a value and service above 
others. That we should be expected to take and assimi- 
late whatever may be offered us by persons of different 
and opposing convictions is a proposition not borne out 
by experience. 

The earlier idea of Friends, it is well known, was 
not favorable to the formation of schools and classes for 
the ‘‘ study ’’ of the Scriptures, and when the First day 
schools were established they were viewed by many, as 
they still are by some, with sincere concern. It is plain 
that such anxiety would be justly increased if it were to 
appear that the teaching of our young people in these 


| schools was directed to the outward letter of the Scrip- 

tures, and calculated to exalt the printed page above the 
| Spirit from whom its revelation is derived. 
therefore not in harmony with or support of the views of | 
| along the lines of our own faith and the testimonies 


And if, in 
addition to this, we should not guard our instruction 


which arise from it, but should take and use in our teach- 


| ing such constructions and explanations of the text as 


support those ‘‘ church’’ systems from which Friends 


| drew out in the beginning, it would be very plain, we 
writers, these would inevitably be used, (as in fact they | 


think, that the First-day schools could not be sustained 


or justified by those who desire the continuance of the 
Society. 


BIRTHS. 
SPEAKMAN.—At Swarthmore, Pa., Twelfth month 4, 1895, to 


William W. and Anna Travilla Speakman, a daughter, who is named 
Janet. 


MARRIAGES. 


DAVIS—HALLOWELL.—On Eleventh month 28, 1895, at 
West Medford, Mass., by Friends’ ceremony, Horace Andrew Davis, 
of New York, to Anna Norwood Hallowell, daughter of Norwood 


| Penrose and Sarah Wharton Hallowell. 


DEATHS. * 


DICKINSON.—At Hancock’s Bridge, N. J., Eleventh month 17, 
1895, Joanna M., widow of Thomas P. Dickinson, M. D., in her 
70th year. 

GILLINGHAM.—Twelfth month 7, 1895, at the residence of his 
brother, Edward, at Langhorne, Pa., Charles Gillingham, aged 80 


| years. 
than Solomon’s Song, and the Sermon on the Mount as no | 


Interment at Abington Friends’ ground. 


HOOPES.—At Media, Pa., Twelfth month 1, 1895, Walker Y. 
Hoopes, in his 8oth year. 
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KILLEY.—At the residence of John E. Darnell, near Mt. Laurel, 
N. J., Eleventh month 18, 1895, Caroline L. Killey. 

Interment at Crosswicks, from the residence of her brother, David 
R. Killey. 

LIPPINCOTT.—Twelfth month 4, 1895, at the residence of her 
son, Richard R. Lippincott, Rancocas, N. J., Elizabeth, widow of 
William Lippincott, of Moorestown, N. J., in her 80th year; a member 
of Chester Monthly Meeting held at Moorestown, N. J. 

SCATTERGOOD.—Near Yardley, Pa., Eleventh month 
1895, Emma Reeves, wife of Caleb Scattergood, in her 46th year. 


19, 





THE SOUTH CAROLINA SCHOOLS. 


DEAR FRIENDS: ‘‘ Don’t let ws sleep too soundly while 
you work. Prick us up occasionally.’’ This is the ad- 
vice given us recently by one of our best friends and 
patrons. We are ‘‘ master-hands ’’ at taking advice, and 
as it does seem, from their continued silence as regards 
contributions, that our friends are sleeping a little too 
soundly, we take this way of arousing them. We have 
received no copy of the November Bud/etin as yet, but 
those who have will see the condition of our Treasury at 
the close of October, and but a few small contributions 
have come to us since ; hence November’s salaries are as 
yet unpaid. 

For several days we have been having bitter cold 
weather. All any of us can do is just to bear the dis- 
comforts it brings, and be thankful it is as well with us as 
itis. The people here grow poorer and poorer each year. 
With no work we don’t see anything but starvation before 
them, if the winter continues as it has opened. 
very depressing, because there is no prospect ahead, un- 
less it comes, as we dare to hope it will, with a change of 
administration. 

One of the little Home boys came to us a few days 
ago, highly elated at having been promoted. As we com- 
mended him he turned to us in the most old-fashioned 
way, and drawing a sigh, said: ‘‘ We’re pushing along, 
ain’t we?’’ That’s just our condition. We don’t seem 
to have much encouragement (except our school) from 
without, or within our borders, but we keep ‘‘ pushing 
along,’’ though we find it hard to ‘‘ make bricks without 
straw.”’ 

While collecting for the barrels we hope our friends 
will gather up all the ‘‘ warm tings’’ possible. We are 
besieged by poor, shivering creatures these cold days for 
‘* flannings,’’ and for children’s clothing. And don’t 
forget to put the name of the sender upon the card out- 
side or inside the barrels. We would say for the informa- 
tion of the many who have inquired, that our freight does 
not come free from New York, as our freight bills will 
testify. The average cost of a barrel from New York to 
Dorcas Room is one dollar, and sometimes we are charged 
nearly as much more for ‘‘ back freight.’’ 

Assy D. Munro. 

Mt. Pleasant, S. C., Twelfth month 6. 


Both schools have opened with a full attendance, and 
the teachers are full of work. The serious illness of 
Henry M. Laing has prevented his usual efforts for the 
benefit of the scaool which bears his name. We are glad 
to hear of his improvement, and look forward with hope 
to the time when he may resume his labors. In the 
meantime, will not all Friends who wish to aid the Laing 
School do so promptly, that the present need may be re- 
lieved ? 

The following are extracts from recent letters from the 
Principals. ANNA M. Jackson, Superintendent. 

New York City. 


Schofield School : 
lanta. 


Four teachers have been to At- 
They are back now. We have over fifty boarders, 


It is | 


| 
| 





| West Chester. 


and twelve at my table in my house. This morning I 
had to help teach until we get forty-six in the chapel, 
who will be taught by the graduating class. They had 
been standing in the crowded rooms for three days. All 
this keeps me busy. M. S. 


Mount Pleasant: Yours containing check for $2.25, 
from the West has just been received. I am thankful for 
it—only wish it was more. Ihave only been able to pay 
my teachers ten dollars apiece for November. I do miss 
Mr. Laing so much! We are both in usual health, and 
just as crowded with work as ever. School is all we 
could wish,—only for the friends and patrons to come and 
see for themselves. All is being done at this end to make 
the school a success, and source of pride to its patrons. 
It is a bitter cold day ; there was a heavy frost last night. 

Twelfth month 4. A. D. M. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MEETING-HOUSES AND HOW TO GET TO THEM. 
[FourTH PAPER.] 

Wirnin Concord Quarterly Meeting are fourteen meet- 
ings, constituting seven monthly meetings. They have 
ten recorded ministers and sixteen others who speak 

more or less frequently, but have not been recorded. 
Chester Meeting may be regarded as the oldest in 
Pennsylvania ; so early as 1675 meetings for worship were 
held at the residences of Robert Wade and others, but 
the monthly meeting was first held Eleventh month 1o, 


| 1681, which in the Seventh month following agreed to 


hold a First-day meeting in the court-house at Chester. 
The meeting-house at Chester is about two squares from 
the Pennsylvania depot, and about one quarter of a mile 
from the Baltimore & Ohio station. Also trolley cars 
from Market street, West Philadelphia, run out Woodland 
avenue to Darby and Chester. Address Allen Flitcraft, 
314 E. Broad street, Chester, Pa. 

Providence Meeting was established in 1696, also 
Middletown and Springfield. The present house is about 
half a mile from Media station, on the Philadelphia & 
West Chester (direct) branch of Pennsylvania railroad. 
Also the trolley line out Baltimore avenue, West Phila- 
delphia, is within half a mile of the house. Address 
William L. Green, Media, Pa. 

Middletown Meeting is two miles from Darlington 
Station, on the Philadelphia & West Chester railroad 
from Broad Street. Address Jesse Darlington, Darling, Pa. 

Darby Meeting is about three-fourths of a mile from 
Lansdowne station, on West Chester direct branch of 
Pennsylvania railroad, and the same distance from the 
Darby station on Baltimore & Ohio. Trolley cars on 
Woodland avenue go within one-quarter of a mile. Ad- 
dress Israel H. Lloyd, Glenolden, Pa. 

Goshen is four miles south-west of Malvern station, 
on Pennsylvania railroad, and the same distance from 
Friends will be met at Malvern by ad- 
dressing William G. Cox, Malvern, Pa. 

Willistown is from four to five miles from Malvern, 
on Pennsylvania railroad, and Cheyney, on the Philadel- 
phia & West Chester road. Address Lewis V. Smedley, 
Willistown Inn, Pa. 

Newtown Square is reached by Philadelphia & New- 
town railroad from Broad Street. The house is about 
one-quarter of a mile from the station ; also by thedummy 
line from 63d and Market, but this takes two hours. 
Thomas Kirk, Newtown Square, can be addressed, and 


| will meet Friends. 


Concord Meeting, half a mile from Concord station, 
on Baltimore Central railroad. Address Rolph M. 
Harvey, Ward P. O. 











is about half a mile from Chichester Meeting. 
Eliza Dutton, Twin Oaks, Pa. 

Birmingham Meeting is four miles from West Chester 
and one and one-half miles from Pocopson on the Wil- 
mingtor & Northern railroad, and two and one-half miles 
from Chadd’s Ford, on the Baltimore Central. Address 
George Steele, Pocopson, Pa. 

The meeting-house at West Chester is on North High 
street. West Chester is reached by the Pennsylvania rail- 
road from Philadelphia, either by way of Media or Frazer. 
From Reading or Wilmington by the Wilmington & 
Northern railroad, and the trolley railway connecting 
therewith at Lenape station, four miles distant. Address 
S. Emlen Sharples, West Chester, Pa. 

Wilmington Meeting is on West street, between Fourth 
and Fifth streets, and to reach it from the Baltimore & 
Ohio station take street car and get transfer on west 
Fourth street, and from the depot of Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington & Baltimore branch of Pennsylvania railroad, 
take any car (except the Front street one) and get a 
transfer on west Fourth street. Address William P. Ban- 
croft, Wilmington, Del. 

Stanton Meeting is five eighths of a mile from Stan- 
ton station on the P. W. & B. railroad (branch of Penn- 
sylvania), and one mile from Kiamensi on the Baltimore & 
Qhio railroad, and one and three-quarter miles from Mar- 
shall station on Landenberg branch of the Baltimore & 
Ohio. Friends will be met by addressing John A. Crans- 
ton, Newport, Del. 

Swarthmore Meeting on the college grounds, half a 
mile from Swarthmore station on West Chester direct 
branch of Pennsylvania railroad. It is also about half 
a mile from the trolley line, via Baltimore avenue, West 
Philadelphia, to Media. Address Alice Hall, Swarth- 
more, Pa. * * 


Address 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON LEAVES. 
EpIToRs INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I was very glad to see Mary E. W. Clark’s article on the 
Lesson Leaves, in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL for 
Eleventh month 23, and I thoroughly unite with her 


views. I have never ceased to regret the change from 
the International Series. I never liked the assertion that 
the International Lessons contained portions of Scrip- 
ture unfavorable to the teachings of our doctrines. I 
feel that whatever portion of Scriptures may be selected 
Friends should be able to use and illustrate them accord- 
ing to their own views; if not, as a Friend remarked to 
me, ‘‘those are the parts we need to study.’’ I for 
one do not believe there are any portions of the Bible 
that we cannot make good use of in our lessons. I have 
heard many express regret at our separate course, and I 
have been informed that some meetings contemplate 
sending a petition to the First-day School Conference, 
which meets next Eighth month at Swarthmore, asking 
for a return to the International Series. We miss much 
also by our separate course; the best thoughts of the 
greatest thinkers past and present are brought to bear upon 
these lessons, and as these helps are easily obtained, all 
must admit that much of interest and profit is thus added 
to the study or the lesson. Ido not wish to be under- 
stood as finding any fault with our present lesson leaves. 
They are clearly the result of very careful preparation, 
and [ find much to admire in every lesson, but the same 
may be said of the International Series when we used 
them with the addition of all the other extra advantages. 
Granville, N. Y. Lyp1a J. MosHER. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A RAMBLER’S DIARY. 


TWELFTH MONTH 7, 1895. There is something the matter 
with the trunks of the beech trees, but we are not artists 
and cannot explain it. The color of the bark—there 
lies the difficulty. Is it less gray than was the case in 
summer time, and is there a suggestion of redin the tint ? 
Or is the general effect of looking into a beech woods 
at this season something for which the sky is responsible, 
rather than an actual change in the color of the tree 
trunks ? 

These are questions that none of us can answer, and 
perhaps some artist may arise to explain a thing which 
interests us all so much—this matter of winter color in 
the woods. We know that the twigs will change tints 
with the coming of longer days, but is there really any 
change in the shades of gray upon the trunks? And 
how far are the lichens responsible for these tree-trunk 
effects ? 

To-day I noticed mallow as green as in mid-summer. 
This is a common weed of our gardens ; hardy, but not 
quite evergreen. But we have a long list of truly evergreen 
plants and shrubs in our woods, and it is good mid- 
winter work to look them up. The list is longer than 
would be supposed at first thought, comprehending a 
great many things besides the cone bearers, ferns, and 
mosses. It includes trailing arbutus, pipsissewa, rattle- 
snake plantain, laurel, rhododendron, partridge berry, 
etc. After the advent of protracted cold weather, dur- 
ing some temporary thaw, the rambler must look up and 
list the hardy green growths of one of the near-by 
woodlands. P. 


Bees DestroyiING Fruits.—I have been very much 
bothered for a number of years past by the destruction of 
my unbagged grapes by bees, probably two-thirds of each 
uncovered bunch being ruined, all varieties, except pos- 
sibly the Salem, suffering equally. 

This year I neglected to bag them and have been 
much surprised to observe that scarcely a grape had been 
punctured, and can only account for it on the ground of 
the extremely dry weather which has kept the skins 
sound, and prevented the bees breaking through the 
skins. 

It would be interesting to know if the experience of 
others coincides with mine, and if so their explanation. 

Very truly, 
TuHos. H. SHOEMAKER. 
Germantown, Philadelphia. 


That honey bees destroy grapes, raspberries, and other 
fruits is a well known fact, though bee-keepers and bee- 
journals dispute it. The creatures are not able to bite 
the skin, but, in the grape particularly, they start near 
the attachment of the berry with its stalk where it re- 
quires scarcely any force to thrust the tongue through. 
There are some bee keepers who are the essence of 
meanness—people who keep bees without taking the 
slightest interest in providing flowers, and who line their 
pockets out of the predatory practices forced on the in- 
dustrious bee. It is too bad that these useful creatures 
should be led to their destruction by the want of con- 
science in their owners; but there is nothing left for 
those troubled as our correspondent is, but to hang up 
bottles of sweetened liquid out of which the little thieves 
cannot escape. It is believed that bees would not steal 

| fruit, if the bee owner provided flowers for them. It is 
easier to gather honey than to suck grapes.—Mechans’ 
Monthly. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


JoHN J. CoRNELL, of Baltimore, visited the College last First-day, 
and at meeting in the morning delivered a powerful sermon, which 
impressed all who heard him. His text was, “ Religion and the 
means of promoting it.’? He said that God had given us three na- 
tures, animal, intellectual, and spiritual, each contributing to make 
the full man, but though they should all be developed., no one is all 
sustaining, the animal and intellectual alone are not sufficient to con- 
trol the passions of mankind; back of the reasoning power of will 
should be the spiritual motive, the impelling power of which is the 
spirit of God manifested through divine revelation. This is the foun- 
dation of all true religion. The greatest care should be exer- 
cised that the education of the spiritual nature should begin early and 
be directed as carefully as is the growth of the intellectual nature; 
the principles of love and truth should be inculcated early in youth: 
there is only one great teacher —the spirit of Christ in the soul,—which 
can teach the higher divine inspiration. All may not, indeed do not, 
see eye to eye, or interpret the same way, for no two human minds are 
alike; one may see, grasp, perform the duties of religion sooner than 
may another; the stronger the faith and confidence in God, the 
teacher, the more quickly will divine duties be performed, and the 
higher will the individual stand in the scale of religion. Obey the 
commandments, never relax our faith. The time will never come 
when we can afford to say: ‘* We do not believe.” Love regulates the 
whole course of human happiness, but no man can live a life of love in 
its widest sense without an implicit confidence in God and in Christ. 
The religious life is a part of the natural life. When all religions 
shall be tolerated throughout the world, then shall come the pure life, 
which we hope shall dominate the spirit of the twentieth century. 
The fourth annual convention of the Pennsylvania Inter-Collegiate 
Oratorical Union was held in Philadelphia on Seventh-day, the 7th, 
and the invitation of Swarthmore to hold the contest of 1896 was ac- 
cepted by the delegates, and the State contest will be held here in the 
early partof March. The contest for choice of orator to represent 


Swarthmore at the State meeting will be held January 31, and many | 


students have already begun upon their orations, which shows that an 
interesting contest will surely take place. 

The past week has been a full one for many of the professors ; on 
the 4th Dr. De Garmo lectured at London Grove upon the “ Practical 
Value of a Higher Education,” and upon the same day Professor Price 
delivered an illustrated lecture upon the “ Roman Forum,” at West 
Chester. On Seventh-day, the 7th, Dr. Appleton lectured to an appre- 
ciative audience at Riverton, N. J., on ‘* Constantinople, a Greek 
City.’’ On the evening of the 6th the three literary societies, the Somer- 
ville, Delphic, and Eunomian, held a joint open meeting. The pro- 
gram for the evening opened by an address of President Caroline H, 
Chambers, ’96, and was followed by a paper upon the ‘‘ Literary So- 
cieties,’’ by J. Chauncey Shortlidge, ’96. One part of his paper advo- 
cated the union of young men and young women into two rival so- 
cieties, the thought being that with the presence of members of the 
opposite sex papers and debates, etc., would be more fully prepared. 
The papet was followed bya recitation by Laura Cecilia Miller, ’97, 
and a selected reading from James Whitcomb Riley, by Arthur Cox 
Smedley, ’99. ‘Lhe critic’s report was given by Dr. R. D. Jones, and 
during the evening musical selections were given. J., 96. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


NEw YorRK'AND BROOKLYN.—By invitation of Flushing Friends the 
Young Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn held a special 
meeting in the meeting-house at that place on First-day afternoon, 
Twelfth month 1, which was well attended. 

Ella B. McDowell, for the Literature Section, read extracts from 
the paper given at the Trenton Conference, regarding topics for dis- 
cussion in Associations, and also read a poem entitled ‘“‘ When I Get 
Time.’’ Henry M. Haviland, of the Discipline Section, read the 
preface of the New York Discipline, giving the history of its origin 
and various revisions, as well as information concerning the yearly 
meeting in early times. 

Franklin Noble, as a report for the Current Topics Section, dis- 
cussed the Turkish-Armenian question, stating that Friends were 
interested, because some of the missionaries were Friends, also because 
it involved the principle of forcible introduction of Christianity, and a 
decision as to when forbearance ceased to be a virtue as to war 
measures. 

Reference was also made to the recent action of the British Gov- 
ernment in deciding to discriminate against all church and school in- 
terests of other denominations than those of the Church of England 
and of the Roman Catholics. 

Changes desired for the Indian Bureau, as recommended in the 
report of the President’s Message, were also mentioned as concerning 
Friends. 

In behalf of the History Section, Leah H. Miller read a sketch 





| until next meeting. 





giving the history of the twelve Friends’ meeting-houses that had been 
built at various times in New York city. 

The paper for general discussion took asa topic, ‘‘ The Relation 
Between the Young Friends’ Association and the Society,” and was 
read by Elizabeth A. Hallock. It commended a study of Christian 
life in ‘ spirit and in truth,” and spoke of the help to be derived from 
participating in our Association work and of the duty we owe to our- 
selves and to the Society to aid each other and the cause. The meet- 
ings, the Associations, and the First-day schools were referred to as 
three departments of our Society which in combining completed its 
highest attainment. 

A general discussion followed, showing various shades of opinions 
as to whether individual improvement, or the benefit of the Society, 
was the greater desideratum for the incentive in starting Association 
work. The conclusion arrived at was that in working for the truth, the 
question of preference and of benefits would have a natural solution. 


N. 


Newtown, Pa.—Report from the Enéerprise—The meeting of 
the Friends’ Association, held at the home of Oliver H. and Cynthia 
S. Holcomb, on the evening of the 4th inst., was the largest and one 
of the most interesting held this year. The report of the delegates 
who attended the Conference of Friends’ Associations held at Trenton 
last month, prepered and read by Robert Kenderdine, was listened to 
with much interest, and called forth some remarks and some supple- 
mentary verbal reports from others who had attended. Robert also 
gave a written answer to the question referred to him at the last meet 
ing. Evelyn R. Doan then read a selection iatended to show the 
necessity of strewing flowers in the pathway whilst our friends are 
living to enjoy them, instead of waiting to place them in the coffin 
and on the graves after the bodily life is extinct. It was very touch- 
ing. This was followed by Martha Wilson reading from the 3d 
volume of Janney’s History of Friends an account of George Keith. 
The reading included some account of his backsliding and separation 
from the Friends. Charles Twining then read a portion of the preface 
to Wm. Penn’s ‘‘ No Cross, no Crown,’’ which brought forth inter- 
esting remarks from Elma M. Preston and others. Then followed 
the roll-call which was responded to by texts or sentiments more fully 
than usual. After a few moments of solemn silence the Association 


| adjourned to meet at the home of Thaddeus S. and Elizabeth Kender- 


dine on Fifth-day evening, the 2d of First month, 1896. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The Trenton Friends’ Association held its regu- 
lar meeting Eleventh month 25, with a large attendance. The meet- 
ing was devoted to a review of the proceedings of the National Purity 
Congress held in Baltimore. 

Laura H. Satterthwaite read the paper she prepared for that meet- 
ing on ‘* The Great Need of the Moral Crusade,”’ in which was shown 
the necessity of telling young children of the great social evils that 
they might be prepared to withstand temptation. She exhorted relig- 


‘ious denominations to turn on the light, and eradicate that for true 


religion, also that parents should guard their boys against sullied asso- 
ciates, just as rigidly as their girls. In closing, the writer said all 
should enlist in the moral crusade, if they cared for the welfare of 
their family or friends, and as fellow mortals they should be willing to 
raise their arm in defense of the right, and lift their voice in condem- 
nation of the wrong. 

Esther Potts and William Walton reported the proceedings of the 
meeting, with some excellent extracts from several papers. To many 
present the growing importance of the necessity of public discussion 
of the immorality of our country had not been realized until the many 
and awful phases of its existence were reported, as brought to light at 
Baltimore. The meeting adjourned to meet Twelfth month 23d. 

M. W. T. Moon, Secretary. 


SoLEBURY, Pa.—The Young Friends of Solebury, held their 
Association meeting on First-day afternoon, Twelfth month 8. The 
minutes were read by Seth T. Walton, and approved. Two interest- 
ing papers on the religion of Confucius were read by Margaret L. 
Fell and Hulda P. Mattison. A paper was also read by Jeremiah 
Hayhurst, entitled ‘‘ Essentials and Non-Essentials,’’ relating to the 
religion of Friends. Martha B. White gave an excellent account of 
the general conference of Associations, recently held at Trenton, N. J. 
The appointments made by the Executive Committee for next month 
were : ‘‘ Give an account of Buddhism,’’ to Annie M. Smith and Ella 
B. Carter. As there was not time to hear Watson Kenderdine’s reply 
to his question on the expediency of doing right, it will be continued 
The essays read were freely discussed by many 
present, and the hour for adjournment came all too soon for those in- 
terested. 

Ada M. Phillips, Agnes S. Ely, Hugh W. Michener, William E. 
Roberts, and Emma L. Rice were selected by the president to serve 
on the Nominative Committee and appoint officers for the ensuing year. 
Their report will be made at the next meeting, which will occur on the 
afternoon of the second First-day in First month. 

F. R. K. 
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MepiA, Pa.—The regular meeting of the Friends’ Association for 


Twelfth month was held in the Friends’ school building, Washington 
and Church streets, on the evening of the 6th inst. The Executive 


| 


Committee reported the transaction of the routine business of which | 


it relieves the Association. 
the ensuing three months and these were united with. 

Mary T. Fussell presented a report of the recent Conference of 
Friends’ Associations at Trenton, which she attended as delegate 

The remainder of the evening was devoted to the consideration of 
two articles; one from the British Friend, upon the present tendencies 
in the beliefs and practices of the Society, was read by Alice Fussell ; 
the other upon “ Some Aspects of the Civil Service,’ prepared and 
read by Charles Palmer. Both were pertinent in practical bearing 
upon the life of to-day, and both produced a thoughtful and varied 
expression of opinion. 

The next meeting will be held at the usual place on the evening 


of First month 3d. The presence of those interested in the Society of 
Friends is always cordially desired. . 


THE LIBRARY. 
A MEMOIR of Samuel J. Levick, which has been prepared by Hugh 


Foulke, is in press and substantially completed. It will be issued be- 
fore the first of the year. 


A Memoir of Louisa J. Roberts is in preparation by members of 


her family, and will be ready for issue in a few weeks. It will contain 


extracts from her Journal, letters written from the West, and selections 
from her poems. 


Austin C. Leeds, 817 Filbert street, Philadelphia, sends us an at- 
tractive and interesting calendar for 1896, entitled *‘ Onward and Up- 
ward.’’ It gives, under each day of the year, selections in prose and 
poetry illustrating some helpful theme,—for the First month, ‘‘ Cheer- 
fulness’’; for the Second, ‘‘ Influence’’; for the Third, “ Courtesy ”’ ; 
the Fourth, “ Sincerity,’’ and soon, a different one for each month. 
The value of the calendar consists mainly in these selected passages, 
which have evidently been made with care. 


The Funk & Wagnalls Company, of New York, celebrated on the 
27th ult.,.the first anniversary of the completion of their ‘« Standard 


Dictionary,”’ by putting to press the ninetieth thousand of this work,— 


a very large number of dictionaries to print ina year. ‘* The publish- 
ers’ mathematician has figured out that, if these 90,000 sets were piled 
flat one upon another, they would reach nearly seven miles in height.” 


NOTES ON PERIODICALS. 


THE current issue of Harper's Magazine has an interesting article de- 


scribing Caracas, the capital of Venezuela, by Richard Harding Davis. 
Toward the close of it he touches on the “ boundary question,’’ thus : 


‘It is possible that there never was a case when the United States 
needed to watch her English cousins more closely and to announce her 
Monroe doctrine more vigorously than in this international dispute over 
the boundary line between Venezuela and British Guiana. If England 
succeeds it means a less to Venezuela of a territory as large as the 
State of New York, and of gold deposits which are believed to be the 


The committee also nominated officers for | 





richest in South America, and, what is more important, it means the | 


entire control by the English of the mouth and four hundred miles of 
the Orinoco River. The question is one of historical records and maps, 
and nothing else. Great Britain fell heir to the rights formerly pos- 
sessed by Holland. Venezuela obtained by conquest the lands form- 
erly owned by Spain. The problem to be solved is to find what were 
the possessions of Holland and Spain, and to settle what is to-day the 
territory of England and Venezuela. Year after year Great Britain has 
pushed her way westward, until she has advanced her claims over a 
territory of forty thousand square miles, and has included Barima Point 
at the entrance to the Orinoco. She has refused to recede or to arbi- 
trate, and she should be made either to submit to the latter method of 
settling the dispute or be sent back to the Pomeroon River, where she 
was content to rest her claims in 1840. If the Monroe doctrine does 


not apply in this case, it has never meant anything in the past,and will | 


not mean much in the future.” 


During the coming year Harfer’s Magazine will contain two arti- 
cles by Howard Pyle, describing a trip on a canal boat up the Hudson 
river and by the Champlain canal to Lake Champlain. ‘The trip was 


undertaken expressly for that magazine, and its picturesque features | 
have furnished subjects for a series of striking and beautiful drawings | 


by the author to accompany his text. 


The Young Friends’ Review announces in its latest issue, (Twelfth 
month), that for 1896 it will be issued monthly, instead of semi- 





mouthly as now, and that its price, at club rates will be 50 cents a 
year. It will contain, in each issue, 20 pages, instead of 16. The 
Young Friends’ Review is published by Samuel P. and Edgar M. 
Zavitz, Coldstream, Ontario, Canada. .y4y§=== > ee 
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& The Philanthropist, organ of the American Purity Alliance, edited 
by Aaron M. Powell, and published monthly at $1.00 a year, at the 
United Charities Building, Fourth Avenue and 22d street, New York, 
announces that for 1896 it will be enlarged and issued with sixteen 
pages, and a cover. It will give monthly a portrait ‘‘ of some well- 
known representative of the purity movement.” 

It announces also that the proceedings of the Purity Congress, held 
at Baltimore in Tenth month will be published in a volume, suitable 
for library use, the price of which will be $2.50. ‘ The book will con- 
tain about forty portraits of the distinguished representative men and 
women, the authors of papers and addresses’’ at the Congress. The 
price to advance subscribers will be $2; to those later $2.50. 


IN LOWER MERION MEETING HOUSE. 


The New Woman 

1695— October 6, 1895. 
Upon these four old, sober, Friendly walls 
A reverent hush and solemn silence falls, 
And through the narrow windows shimmering down 
The sunlight shines on gray, and drab, and brown. 
Outside the rustled music of the leaves, 
The flutter of bird wings, the hum of bees ; 
Inside a quiet broken by a breath, 
A holy silence, still and calm as death ; 
Then from the shadowy mist of centuries 
A band of women, strong like unto these, 
Comes forth, as straight of gown, as meek of brow, 
And pure and sweet of speech in ‘‘ thee” and ‘* thou; ” 
With courage brave and warm, and fierce and bold— 
Yet modest, too, these ‘‘ women new”’ of old— 

‘* New women,”’ who have preached in gentle way 
The vigorous truths we would proclaim to-day. _ 
Those who have spoken loud ’gainst wrongs, for right, 
Whose “ voice in meeting” held grave power and might’; 
They who have dared to think, and say, and do, 
Whate’ er the ‘‘ Spirit” prompted, good and true ; 

She unto whom the sinner or the slave 
Might safely come for succor or to save ; 
All these are here, in spirit and in truth, 
The selfsame ‘‘ voice’ is heard in tones of youth, 
And through the centuries this quiet power 
Of woman speech comes down unto this hour ; 
The Quaker spirit, yea the woman true, 
Descended from the old unto the ‘‘ new’’! 
Bel Bryn. —Augusta de Bubna, 
in the ** Woman's Edition”? of Phil. Press. 


THE WINTER STREET. 


From Edith M. Thomas’s new volume of poems, “In the Young 


| World.” 


SILENT with star-dust, yonder it lies— 
The Winter Street, so fair and so white ; 
Winding along through the boundless skies, 
Down heavenly vale, up heavenly height. 


Faintly it gleams, like a summer road 
When the light in the west is sinking low; 
Silent with star-dust! By whose abode 
Does the Winter Street in its windings go? 


And who are they, all unheard and unseen— 
Oh, who are they, whose blessed feet 

Pass over that highway smooth and sheen ? 
What pilgrims travel the Winter Street ? 


Are they not those whom here we miss 

In the ways and the days that are vacant below ? 
As the dust of that Street their footfalls kiss, 

Does it not brighter and brighter grow ? 


Steps of the children there may stray, 
Where the broad day shines though dark earth 
sleeps ; 
And there at peace in the light they play, 
While some one below still wakes and weeps. 





DRINK PROSCRIBED IN BUSINESS. 


At the recent Annual Convention of the Georgia Bankers’ 


Association, held at Brunswick, Georgia, John H. Reynolds, President | 


of the First National Bank of Rome, delivered an address on temper- 
ance and prohibition, from which we extract as below. 


Let our business [banking] for one, demand that the 
man who works for us, from the teller to the office boy, 


shall not drink, and it will control the actions on this | 


question of more young men in town than all the ser- 
mons preached in our respective pulpits. 
that we do not want the drinking man as an employee ? 


We all know the effect of whiskey upon the brain, the | 


will-power, and the morals. The drinking young man is 
but a step from the gambling young man, and the 
gambling young man but a shade removed from the ab- 
sconding cashier, a ruined family, and often a broken 
bank, with its train of swindled depositors and cheated 
correspondents. Yes, we do want sober employees. 
Then let us train them. Let our speech to clerks be of 
no uncertain sound, and we not only check menaces to 
our own property, but help to rear for our country sober, 
honorable, and clear-headed men to take our places when 
we have gone hence. 

The railroad corporations, soulless though they be 
called, have a very clear conception of their duty to the 
public in this matter. 
stainer, and is but a just demand in response to the claims 
of a public whose lives and property are constantly en- 
trusted to their care. 

But pardon me if I go one step further. 
himself must be asober man. Example weighs more than 
precept. We must set the example. 
young fellows, who were on fire with the work of the 


Young Men’s Christian Association, were once seated in | 
the windows of the Young Men’s Christian Association | 


rooms in a town I know of, and they saw entering the 
door of the saloon opposite two business men of promin- 
ence in the town and directors of that Young Men’s 
Christian Association. What would you think of the in 

fluence of such an example? Well, gentlemen, I will 
assist you toward aconclusion. That association is dead, 
and the open bar-rooms of that town are a constant menace 
to the sobriety and purity of its boys. 1 know we don’t 
like the responsibility, but it is upon us. The boys of 
your town will follow you, and the experience of centuries 
has not altered the rule. Some may say, ‘‘ Well, 
Reynolds, we go with you part of the way. We let our 
clerks understand that we do the drinking for the concern, 
and will stand none of it from employees.’’ Yes, I’ve 
heard that before. A large wholesale man in my town 
tried that. Two of his bookkeepers were hastened to the 
grave by excessive drinking, and the effect of his example 
lives now, years after he has crossed the river. No, 
gentlemen, we must teach our employees that we dread 
the force of habit by avoiding bad habits. Tell them of 
the terrible strength of its chain, and then prove your 
fear of it by avoiding the habit yourselves. Don’t call it 
a chain. 
human power can break it when the strands are daily 
drinks of alcoholic stimulants. Asa practical suggestion, 


I may quote my friend Dr. Battey once more, who states | 


that for book-keepers who do late night work coffee is by 
far a more reliable stimulant than whiskey. 

But one more point andI am done. There is another 
reason why bankers should be men free from the shackles 
of the liquor habits, other than their example upon their 
employees and the young generally. It is the position of 
trust and responsibility which they themselves hold. It 
is a position which requires and should command the very 
best effort and most constant watchfulness of its occupant. 


Is it a fact | with the pit-falls that lie in the way of the drinking 


The banker | 


A party of noble | 


It is a cable woven strand by strand, and no | 


| 


| 





| it 


| if anything more solemn. 


| whom they think inferior to them in strength. 
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The jovial good-fellowship of the drinking banker wins 
him friends, and he flourishes like the oft-referred-to 
green bay tree. But the growth is not always permanent ; 

is often short-lived. These very companions have 
claims upon him, and in a careless moment he is over- 
reached. Do you suppose that his companions ever fail 
to make proper use of the occasion? I do not deny that 
temperate bankers have failed. All men are not financial 
successes, but I defy any man to contrast their pitfalls 


banker. 

Ail of us know how we scan the column of customers 
as handed us by the discount clerk when we go to arrange 
a line of credit ; how we pause when we come to a firm 
that has a drinking partner, and how much longer the 
pause if that partner is the head of the house. Does any 
man think that we escape the same scrutiny when firms 
and individuals go to decide where they will put their 
money for safe keeping? The contract which a banker 
makes with his stockholders is a solemn one, and the im- 
plied contract with his depositors and correspondents is 
He needs every faculty con- 
stantly at its best to faithfully perform his part of the con- 
tract, and upon its faithful performance depends not only 


| his own success and happiness, but the well-being of 
The demand is for the total ab- | : = 


hundreds of his fellow-men. Whiskey can give no 
efficient aid in the fulfillment of his trust ; indeed, it 
makes more perilous his way, and more treacherous every 
step of his progress. 


REFORM OR PARTITION IN TURKEY. 
Harper’s Weekly. 

Tue Turks proper are by far the predominant element in 
the whole of Asia Minor and in the western portion of 
eastern Turkey. They are not, however, the pure race 
some suppose them to be. Probably the most genuine 
specimen of the original Turk is to be found in western 
Asia Minor, in the sections about Konieh and Angora. 
This was the home of the Seljuk dynasty, and their de- 
scendants have to a great degree kept themselves distinct 
from their neighbors, so that there is little of Armenian, 
Greek, or Circassian blood in their veins. The Ottoman 
Turks, however, have drawn very largely upon other 
races for their harems, and have also received considerable 
accessions both from Christians and Kurds, so that the 
result is by no means purely Turkish. 

In general character the Turkish peasants are peace- 
able, and ordinarily live on fairly good terms with their 
Christian neighbors. There remains, however, in them 
much of the old Turkish fire, and when excited they are 
arrogant and cruel in the extreme. The Kurds, at least 
those of northern eastern Turkey, are a brutal, cruel, 
cowardly race, easily subjugated by any troops showing 
real power, but overbearing in the extreme toward those 
The Cir- 
cassians and Lazes are brave, but lawless. Their ancestral 
hatred of Russia they vent to-day upon Christians when- 


| ever they can, and as they were invited into Asia Minor 


for the very purpose of dispossessing the Christians, a 
mutual hostility and fear have resulted which constantly 
occasion trouble. The Turcomans are peaceful, but the 


| other moslem tribes are almost universally of the worst 


class, dreaded not less by the peaceable Turks than by 
the Christians. 

There are comparatively few foreigners, except in the 
seabuard cities. There are American missionaries in the 
interior cities of Brusa, Nicomedia, Adabazar, Marsovan, 
Sivas, Kaisarieh, Harput, Erzerum, Bitlis, Van, Mardin, 
Mosul, Aintab, Marash, Latakia, Adana, Tarsus, and 
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Hajin; English missionaries at Antioch; French mis- 
sionaries at Mardin and Mosul, and a few other places, 
and merchants of various nationalities in the larger cities. 

The bearing of these facts on the various questions in- 
volved in the reform of Turkish administration is evident. 
To speak of an autonomous Armenia is nonsense. A 
section might be carved out of the eastern part of the 
empire and called Armenia, but to make it an Armenian 
principality would require the deportation of Kurds. 
Turks, and Lazes, and the importation of Armenians to 
an extent which is simply impracticable. Forty years ago 
it might have been done; now it cannot be. So also to 
call for reforms for Armenia is absurd. Armenians should 
be protected wherever they are, but those in Asia Minor 
need protection just as much as those in eastern Turkey 
Reforms to be worthy of the name should be applied to 
the administration of the whole empire, and affect Nes- 
torians, Yezidees and Greeks as well as Armenians and 
Turks. 


FUNCTION OF THE MINISTRY. 
Wuart is the function of the ministry? Zhe Outlook says 
that whoever believes that the Christian church possesses 
any unity, that it is anything else than a mere series of 
accidental organizations, must also believe that there is a 
special function to be filled by the minister in that church ; 
and if we ask what that function is, we ought to get light 
upon the question from the practice and teaching of the 
New Testament. If we turn to the life of Christ, says 
the writer, we find that he was not in the priestly order 
and that he never performed priestly offices; that he 
definitely refused to perform judicial functions when 
asked to do so; that he declared that his Kingship was 
not political in its character, that his authority was that 
of a teacher of truth, and that when asked to punish men 
for wrongdoing he declined, affirming that his mission 
was to save men’s lives, not to destroy them. And if we 
pass from Christ to the Apostles, we find Paul declaring 
that he was not sent to baptize, nor to interest and enter- 


tain men by the graces of oratory, nor to satisfy the | smooth, tight and bright, without any division. 


Greek demand for a comprehensive system of philosophy. 
And Peter, whose successor claims the divine right to 
govern the church, affirms in explicit language that he 
has no such authority. After denying the priestly func 
tion of the minister, the writer proceeds : 

‘‘He is not sent to govern, either in state or in 
church. Whether individuals or parties come before 
him, he may reply, with Christ, ‘Who set me to be a 
judge over you?’ He makes a mistake if he endeavors to 
carry his ministerial authority into the realm of politics. 
His kingdom is not of this world; it is a kingdom of 
truth, and he that is of the truth heareth his voice 
When ministers have undertaken to control the political 
administration of the world, they have made a poor busi- 
ness of it—and this whether they were Roman Catholic 
priests in medieval Europe, or Presbyterian elders in the 


Barebones Parliament, or Episcopal bishops in the House | 


of Lords, or Congregational clergy in the Puritan hier- 
archy of New England. 
also a private citizen, and asa private citizen may take 
his part in political discussions, but even this he would 
better do cautiously, if at all. He has a grander service 
than that of reforming society, namely, regenerating it. 
To inspire a higher spirit of justice, purity, and patriotism 
in men of all parties is a noblor service than to shape the 
political platform or influence the political nominations 
of any one party. 

‘* And as he is not appointed to govern in the State,so 
neither is he appointed to govern in the church. He is 
not a lord over God’s heritage; he is not to be called 


| church. 





| very much sought after by barn-yard foul. 


| pheasants. 


| September. 


tat r- | within the reach only of well-to do people. 
It is true that the minister is | 
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master, nor is he ever to forget that he who is the greatest 
is the servantof all. Nor is this any real self-abnegation. 
Influence is more valuable than power. Pilate and 
Caiaphas had power, one in the State, the other in the 
church ; and the State and church where they respectively 
ruled are both disintegrated. Christ had influence; it 
survived his death and has created new States and a new 
Power belongs to the form of organization, and 
perishes when the form changes ; influence is vital, and is 
as immortal as life itself. 

‘* Neither is the minister appointed to attract congre- 
gations by eloquent orations. He may employ the skill 
of the rhetorician and of the elocutionist if he likes, 
but the success of his ministry does not depend upon 
either. ‘The great orators have given to the world but a 
few orations each in a lifetime. Those of Demosthenes, 
Cicero, Pitt, or Webster may be comprised, each of them, 
in a single volume. Nothing could be more absurd than 
for a congregation to expect fifty-two orations a year 
from its preacher, except for the preacher to expect to 
satisfy such adesire. The ambition of eloquence is fatal 
to ministerial success. The preacher is the father of his 
people, and the interest which a group of children take 
in their father’s familiar talk does not depend upon his 
oratorical abilities. 

‘* Nor, finally, is the preacher a professor of theology. 


| It is not his function to furnish a complete and systematic 


philosophy of the universe ; he is not to commend spiritual 
truth by exhibiting is as part of a system labeled and 
ticketed. He isa preacher of religion, nota teacher of 
theology ; he is not to define God, but to proclaim Him ; 
not to define forgiveness, but to declare it; not to 
expound a theory of inspiration, but to furnish inspira- 
tion to a people discouraged and depressed. The world 
is not to be saved by the theologies either new or old, 
but by the living God immanent in the hearts of His 
children.’’ 


Ants’ Ecos as Foop.—The egg of the ant is uniform, 
When 
the larva has come from it, only a very thin membrane is 
left, which rolls up and is reduced to an imperceptible 


| point; and even if the egg does not hatch, it is still so 


small as to escape the eyes. This is why these eggs are so 
little known, for what is commonly and improperly called 


| the egg is really the larva, and is endowed with life and 


motion. These eggs, or rather these larve, of ants are 


An old 
woman of Paris gained a very comfortable income by 
selling them at the Jardin d’Acclimatation to feed the 
She collected them in the woods of the 
suburbs, indifferent to the bites she received from the old 
ants. Her trade extended from June till the end of 
Ants’ eggs are considered a choice dish in 
some countries. They are spread upon a slice of bread 
and butter, and sauces considered excellent are made 
with them. They are esteemed as a costly food in Siam, 
They are 
the object of an important trade in some countries of 


| northern Europe, where they are cooked in boiling water, 


and yield a kind of vinegar or formic acid.—M. V. 
Brandicourt, in Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly. 


THE opinions of relatives as to a man’s powers are 
very commonly of little value; not merely because they 
sometimes overrate their own flesh and blood; 


| they are quite as likely to underrate those whom they 


have grown into the habit of considering like themselves. 
—The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 
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BEGGARS AND TRAMPS IN CALIFORNIA. 


The question of giving aid to able-bodied beggars is one which 

has been much discusesd. Zhe Argonaut, San Francisco, holds vigor 
ous views. After speaking of recent crimes in that city, and else 
where, it says, (Twelfth mohth 2), as below. 
THESE three crimes, so like in character, committed in 
three cities so wide apart, mark the beginning of the 
winter. They show how dangerous a class of criminals 
there is among the men who loaf away their lives dur- 
ing summer in the country and come to the cities when 
urban surroundings are pleasanter than rural. They are 
determined to live without working for their livelihood, 
and are willing to risk the penitentiary, and even the 
rope, rather than take upon themselves the burdens of 
honest men. The great flood of well-meant charity which 
flows forever from the pockets of the rich, and of those 
who are not rich, is, unfortunately, responsible in large 
part for the existence of the enormous army of idlers who 
at their best are begging tramps, and at their worst are 
highwaymen, burglars, and murderers. In New York, 
there are endless ‘‘ refuges for homeless men,’’ whose 
desert, on the average, would be better met by the 
policeman than the alms-giver. Last year, as a conse- 
quence, the refuges had from thirty to forty thousand 
tramps on their hands Already these institutions are 
filling up again, and yet a charitable wood. yard can not 
get ‘* poor men out of work ’’ to saw and chop for their 
living, but is obliged to hire workmen like any other 
wood yard if orders are to be filled. Charity which does 
not organize itself better than this fact implies is in its 
total hurtful. 

San Francisco, however, has no right to reproach 
New York, for this city is beloved of all vagrants, and 
California, because of its climate and easy-going charac- 
ter of its people, is the tramp’s terrestial heaven. A lady 
in the southern part of the State, writing to the Topeka, 
Kan., Journa/, tells of our blanket men who carry their 
bedding and beg from house to house as they wander in 
gangs. Occasionally these fellows do a few days’ work, 
and then spend their earnings in adebauch. ‘I have 
asked some of them if they never think of their Eastern 
homes while they are living in so degraded a way,’’ says 
the lady, ‘‘and they answer, ‘Oh, it’s the climate.’ 
There are hundreds and hundreds of these men wander- 
ing from one part of the State to the other. We hear 
nothing of law here ; each one does as he pleases. They 
beg for bread and work for whiskey.’’ 

That is an excellent description of a tramp—of the 
best and most harmless kind. ‘There are others, far in 
the majority, who will not condescend to work even for 
whiskey. The first and the last word of those who are 
appealed to by healthy men asking alms should be: 
‘*Work or starve.’’ Unless charity, individual and or- 
ganized, proceeds sternly on that principle, medicancy 
and crime are encouraged. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


A CONFERENCE under the care of the American Purity Alliance, simi- 
lar to that recently held in this city, was held in Boston on the 9th 
and 10th instant, one session on Third-day evening, and three ses- 


sions the next day. Inthe announced program a place was assigned 
to the paper of Martha Schofield on ‘‘ Slavery’s Legacy of Impurity,”’ 
with addresses and papers by Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, 
Anna Rice Powell, William Lloyd Garrison, and others. 

—On the bust of Longfellow, in Westminster Abbey, somebody 
has pinned an ivy leaf with this inscripjion: ‘* Brought by loving 
hands many miles across the sea, from a spot well loved.”” ‘The leaf 
was put there early in August, and has heen permitted to remain, 
though such tributes are usually removed by the vergers, who have 
taken pains to guard the bust jealously. 

—There is no building material so durable as well-made bricks. 
In the British Museum are bricks taken from the buildings in Nineveh 











and Babylon which show no sign of decay or disintegration, although 
the ancients did not burn or bake them, but dried them in the sun. 
The baths of Caracalla and of Titus in Rome, and the Thermz of 
Diocletian, have endured the ravages of time far better than the stone 
of the Colisseum. 


—Dijon, France, has a poplar tree with a record that can be traced 


to 722 A. D. It is 122 feet high and 45 feet in circumference at the 
base. 


—A young woman who is making a success of farming on a large 
and varied scale is one of the principal exhibitors in the agricultural 
sections at the Atlanta Exposition. She is Miss Annie Dennis, of 
Talbotton, Ga., and is about 25 years old. She has a fine estate of 
about a thousand acres, on which she has a stock farm, a dairy, an 
extensive piggery, a vineyard, and a canning and preserving establish- 
ment. She personally directs the work on the estate, and has made a 
notable success in every branch. 


—French matches, which are a Government monopoly, are to be 
made with red phosphorus, instead of white, as it is less unhealthful 
for the workmen. 


—The West Chester Village Record, 4th inst., says: ‘ John 
Massey, father of Dr. Isaac Massey, West Chester, and a fine old 
gentleman he is, too, celebrated his 97th birthday at his son’s home on 
Miner street. West Chester. A deafness is the only infirmity noticed 
in the old gentleman.” 


—In making repairs to the old farm-house of Caleb Cope, in East 
Bradford, Chester county, Pa., there was found a mass of honey under 
the floor of the second story, estimated to weigh 200 pounds. ‘In 
1861 a swarm of bees took possession of this portion of the house from 
a bee tree ina near-by woods. After being in possession some ten 
years asevere winter killed them and at that time a large amount of 
honey was secured. Soon thereafter another swarm took up the same 
quarters. These bees have remained in undisturbed possession ever 
since, and it was on them the raid of last week was made. Packed 
between the joists were huge pieces of wax and honey, some of them 
fully five feet in length.’’ 


—There is but one factory in Japan where leather shoes are made. 
The natives, except about the court, wear sandals of straw or wood. 


—One of the buildings at the Tennessee Centennial Exposition 
will beerected entirely with money provided by the children of the 
State. Everything in it and around it will be arranged for the 
pleasure and profit of children. 


—A jasper vase presented by the Czar of Russia to the city of 
Paris has just arrived at Havre. It is made of the most perfect block 
of jasper ever known, is eight feet high, with the Russian arms on one 
side and those of the city of Paris on the other. 


—The widow of Linus Pond, of Dedham, Me., has carried on her 
farm alone since the death of her husband two years ago. She uses a 
Hereford bull to do the plowing and hauling, and works him harnessed 
to a cart like a horse. When she goes to market the bull is hitched to 
the wagon, and she jumps in and rides away, guiding him by ropes 
running to a ring in the nose. At a late fair held in Dedham she 
took the first prize for unhitching and hitching up again in the shortest 
time. 


—Attention is being called to the fact that 1896 will be the last 
leap year we shall have for eight years, as 1900 will not bea leap year. 

—Ex-Governor A. R. Shepherd, who has been visiting Washing- 
ton after an extended absence in Europe, says that 80 per cent. of the 
persons he saw at work in the fields of the continental countries last 
summer were women. The absence of men, he adds, was due to their 
compulsory service in the armies. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has nominated, and the Senate has confirmed, 


Rufus W. Peckham, of New York, to be a justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in place of Judge Jackson, of Tennessee, who 


| died some months ago. 


UNITED STATE SENATOR J. Donald Cameron, of Pennsylvania, 
made public a letter, on the gth instant, in which he announced that 
he would not be a candidate for reélection. His term expires Third 
month 4, 1897, and the Legislature to be elected in 1896 will choose 
his successor. He has held a seat in the Senate since 1879 


FIvE companies of Italian soldiers, under command of Major 
Tosselli, operating in Abyssinia, were surprised and surrounded by a 
force of 25,000 natives. After the soldiers had exhausted their 
ammunition they were massacred. It is known that 14 officers and 
700 men were killed, and 300 are missing. 


THE Kansas Supreme Court has sustained the constitutionality of 
the laws of 1893, which give 18 months to the debtor to redeem on 
all sales on execution or foreclosure of mortgages which were made 
prior to the passage of the law. It is believed that the decision in- 
volves over $100,000,000, and under it every foreclosure and execution 
sale made in Kansas since 1893 can be set aside. 
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Somatose 


B Seientifie Food, 


consisting albumoses, the elements 
necessary for nutrition — Is palatable, and 
stimulates the appetite — Is easily digest- 
ible, and does not overtax the stomach — 
Is readily assimilated, producing 
gain in flesh and strength — Is not expen- 
as only a small quantity is neces- 
se of its concentrated nature. 
Supplied in 2-02., %, %, and 1-pound 


tins; also the following combinations : 


Somatose-Biscuit. — (10% 


Palatable, nourishing — a valuable additi: 


Runkel Bros’ Somatose-Cocoa (10% 
Somat ), for nureing mothers, invalids and 
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Runkel Bros’ Somatose-C hocolate 
10% Somatose), for eating and drinking 


timulating, 


ts &$ nd for free descriptive pamphlets 


New York, Sole Agents. 
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Schieffelin & Co. 


NOTICES 

*.* A Philanthropic Conference under care 
of Haddonfield Quarterly Meetings Committee, 
will be held at Moorestown, on First day after- 
noon, Twelfth month 15, at 30’clock. All 
are cordially invited. 

E. HOLLINSHEAD, Jr., 
Clerk of last Committee. 


*.* A Temperance Conference under the 
care of Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Commit- 
tee, will be held in the Friends’ meeting-house, 
at Burlington, N. J., 
First-day, Twelfth 
o’clock p. m. 

The attendance of Friends and others is 
solicited FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk. 


month 22, 1895, at 2.30 


*.* Prof. Francis A. Green, of West Chester 
State Normal School, will deliver a lecture en- 
titled, ‘‘ Three Queries,’’ at the meeting of the 
Friends’ Temperance Workers, to be held 
Twelfth month 20, 1895, at 8 o’clock, in the 
meeting-house, 17th street and Girard avenue. 
“ The week following, Sixth-day, the 27th, 
Elizibeth Powell Bond will read a paper on 
‘* The Youth of Some Eminent Americans.” 

All are invited to be present. 

los. F. ScuLt, Chairman Executive Com. 


. 


*.* There will be an address by Jacob Reese 
at the meeting of the Friends’ Temperance 
Workers, to be held in the meeting-house, 17th 
street and Girard avenue, on Sixth-day evening, 
Twelfth month 13, at 8 o'clock. 

Regular meetings of this society are held 
every Sixth-day evening. All are invited to be 
present. 


*.* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Chester, on First-day, Twelfth 
month 15, 1895, at 2.30 p.m. Prof. Benj. F. 
Battin, of the George School will be present. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 


*.* Quarterly meetings in Twelfth month 
occur as follows : 
19. Fishing Creek H. Y. M., Millville, Pa., 
10 a. mM. 
Millville Monthly Meeting on the 18th, and 
on the 20th a youth's meeting. 
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*,* A social meeting under the care of the 
committee to promote the best interests of the 


: members of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 


Philadelphia, will be held in the Parlor and 
Library at 15th and Race Sts., on Sixth-day 
evening, Twelfth month 13, from 8 o’clock to 
10. All Friends are invited to attend, and es- 


| pecially our new members, and those who are 


not in the habit of regularly attending our relig- 
ious meetings. 
On behalf of the committee, 
Davip L. LuKENs, Clerk. 


*,* An Educational Conference under the 
care of New York Yearly Meeting’s Committee 
on Education will be held in the Library room 
of Friends’ Seminary, 226 E. 16th St., New 
York, on Seventh-day, 14th inst., at 2 p. m. 

The following topics will be presented for 
consideration, viz. : 

1. “As a Committee on Education, What 
should we do to deepen and make more gen- 
Paper by 
Robert T. Haviland. 

2. ‘* By what method can we best make the 


whole membership ?’’ Paper by Edward B. 


| Rawson. 


3. ** Should our interest in Friends’ schools 
be proportionate to the number of children of 
Friends who attend them?” Paper by Emily 


All Friends and others interested are invited 
to attend. Ws. M. JACKSON, 
Clerk of Committee. 
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*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- | 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- | 


ments : 
Spruce Street Meeting, Twelfth month 22. 
Green Street Meeting, First month 5. 
Fairhill Meeting, First month 12, 
Germantown Meeting, First month Ig. 
Isaac H. HILLBorn, Clerk. 
*,* Burlington First-Day School Union will 
be held at Mount Holly, Twelfth month 14, at 
10 o’clock a.m. A\ll interested are invited. 
G. SHERMAN Ports, Clerks 
ANNA R. WALN, ; 
*.* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com 
mittecof New York Yearly Meeting : 
TWELFTH MONTH: 
15. Oswego. 
22. New York. 
Address all inquiries in reference to trains 
etc., to JoserH T. ee Clerk, 
116 W. 13th St., New York. 
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pin 
doesn’t polish, it scratches; so do th 
sharp, gritty paiticles of poor silver po m 
ish, There is one that polishes easily 
and quickly without serz 0 ng; it’s 


ELEC £89 con 


the only perfect silver polish. Send 
for a sample and try it yourself. 
Post paid, 15c, It’s sold everywhere. 


_THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., » New York. 


Richard A. French, 


Woolen Draper and Tailor, 
1017 WALNUT STREET, 
Second Floor. Philadelphia. 


j A choice selection of Woolens for Fall and Winter 
wear now in stock. 


ke 


ie SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

§ ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 

’ TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

swe the first order from each neighborhood 
jy filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
managency. Write at once. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
45 Furnace 8:,, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


" «eti8& WILLIAM HEACOCK, S28 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


1313 Vine Street, Philada, 


TELEPHONE 4036. 


Clement A. Woodnutt. 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 





Have you 


selected 
a present 


HIM? 


| Why not a 


“BLACKING STOOL—$1.00? 


Finer ones it you wish. 


CONROW, 


Hardware and Housefurnishing, 
903-905 MARKET STREET. 


THE ‘* BOSTON BINDER,” 


Light, strong, neat, and serviceable. 

Will hold a year’s numbers. 

The several! issues can be easily and conveniently 
put in place. 

By preserving your numbers in this way you will 
have at the end of the yeara valuable volume of 
over 1 000 pages octavo—almost an encyclopedia of 
interesting matter. 

We will supply to our subscribers this Binder for 
25 cents. Postage free. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal, 
921 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


a@ Larger advertisement with cut of Binder, in 
recent issues of the paper. 


Wall Papers. 


We have come to the conclusion that to do busi- 
ness these times we must cut our own profits. 
Wholesale prices to retail customers is the cry. We 
have fallen into line. 


. Sets. 

16 
: 20 “e 

J 25 se 


NOW. 
3 cts. 


10 “e 
10&12 *“ 
12 &15 


Fidelity Wall Paper Company, 


12 N. Eleventh St., Phila, 
' &K@- 3 doors from Market St. 


White Blanks, 
Mica - 
Glimmers, . 
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LECTURES—1895- 96. 
AARON M. PowELL, Editor of 7he Philan- 
thropist, will accept a limited number of lecture 
engagements. Supjects: I. “* WENDELL PHIL- 
uips’”; II. “ WHITTIER”; III. “ GEORGE 
Fox”; IV. ‘*Guimpses IN EvuROPE”; V. 
«« WoMAN AS A CITIZEN’’ ; VI. ‘* PURITY AND 
THE WHITE Cross”; VII. ‘* THE NATIONAL 
DrINK PROBLEM.’’ Address for dates and 
terms, 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 


United Charities Building, New Y ork. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ / ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. Fifteenth St., 


The rooms are 4 daily, except First-days, from 
8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cordially 
invited to avail themselves of the facilities afforded, 
those from without the city and oe Friends 
boarding in the city being particularly desired to 
do so. 

The rooms are designed to be 


A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS 


COMPOUND OXYGEN 


is frail humanity’s friend. 

IT EXPANDS the lungs and gives greater 
power. 

IT NOURISHES every part through the 
blood. 

IT REVITALIZES every nerve and revives 
health. 

The sick and the weak should read our book 


of 200 pages, sent free for the asking, with nu- | 


merous testimonials and records of surprising 
cures. Home or Office 
tation free. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 


1529 ARCH STREET, PHLIADEL Pala, PENNA 


Alfred L. Sellers, 
ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-418 Walnut St. 


Treatment. Consul- 


NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 


In Silks, In Dress Goods, 
In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 
In Linens, In Underwear 
In Muslins, In Cloths and + 
In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 
In Handkerchiefs, In _— 
In Millinery, In Shaw 
In In Beat Mata In Gary ets, 
ts, in Upho 
Io Mets Galerwent, etc., ete. . 
our assortments are unsurpass- 
ed and prices most moderate. 
The Marit Orper Depart- 
MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Phi#delphia. 


| extra cloth, gilt top, deckel edge. 








“LYRICS OF QUAKERISM,” | 


By ELLWOOD ROBERTS. | 


In ordering books for gifts or for home reading, 
do not overlook this handsomely illustrated volume 
of 276 pages and 

SEVENTY ORIGINAL POEMS 
of special interest to Friends. It has already had | 
a large sale. A copy should be in every Friends’ 
library. Price, o =! - $1.50 according to binding. 

Sent, post paid, 

ELLWOOD ROBERTS, Norristown, Pa. | 

And for tale at FRIENDS’ BOOK STORE, 15th 

and Race Streets, re 


‘THE OLD FASHIONED GARDEN 
AND OTHER VERSES.’’ 


By JOHN RussSELL HAYEs. 
of Swarthmore College, 





Printed on hand-made English paper, 12mo.> 
Price $1.00. | 
Sent prepaid on receipt or price. 


JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., Publishers, 
51 North Seventh St., Philadelphia. 


~ Genealogies Traced | 


| in Friends’ and other Churches’ Public and Private 


Records, by KIRK BROWN, 


1813 N, Caroline Street, Baltimore, Md. 


" Momtgomery County “Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
ae attention oo to serving families. Office, 
North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


John Faber Miller, “enews bo 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. | 


CHARLES BURTON ’ 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 


Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Phiiadelphia, Pa 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaft Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. _ maiz Wallace Btreet 
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The Z BKEED WEEDER. See our advertisement 
in FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL for 
Eleventh Month 23d and ‘30th. 


he Pennhu rst. Open all the year. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE 
All conveniences, including electric elevator and 
| steam heat. Special winter rates. 


JAMES HOOD. 
on i i Home Comforts 
The Whittier, Open all the Year 
South Virginia Avenue, gth house 
Srom the Beach. 
| A.J. HOOD, Prop. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


- MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital ae ‘ - $500,000.00 
Serplns paidin),. . 250,000.00 
- 50,000.00 
ndivided j Profits,. . . . 10,492.06 

= allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
oan n Mortgage ond Appuoved Chiintemnl. Samay 

ade on Mo an rovi x . 
entered for A mintstraters and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
etc. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
wards, per annum. 


JoszpH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President, 
ROBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
Ww. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
Nicholas Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, 
A. Graham Eliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 
Spencer M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 
John Lucas, J. Bolton Winpenny. 
8. Davis i Elwood Becker, 
Joseph R. Rhoads, Edwin 8. Dixon, 
John F. Lewis. Hood Gilpin. 
Thomas R. Gill, 





CLUB RATES FOR 1896. 


OTHER PERIODICALS AT A DISCOUNT 


We announce our Club Rates for 1896. Read the Smee given, and also read the notes below. 
We will send the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named below, 


for the amount stated “ for both.” 
WEEKLIES. 
PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH 
PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($1), 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3), 
HARPER’s WEEKLY, ($4), 
HARPER’S ROUND TABLE, ($2), 
UNION SIGNAL, ($1), . . 
THE OUTLOOK, ($3), 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3), 
HARPER’S BAzaR, ($4), 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ($2.50), 
LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, ($6), 
LITERARY Digest, ($3), 
(For new subscriptions), 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, ($3), 
(For new subscriptions), 


MONTHLIES. 
PERIODICAL, PRICE FOR BOTH. 


SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE, ($3), 
THE CENTURY MaGaZINE, ($4), 
HaxPeEr’s MAGAZINE, ($4), 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4), . 
MUNSEY’S MaAGaZINE, ($1), 

(For new subscriptions), 
THE COSMOPOLITAN, ($1.20), . . 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5), 
THE ForvM, ($8), ; 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, " ($5), . 
Sr. NICHOLas, ‘$3),_ . 
REVIEW OF KEVIEWS, ($2. 50). 
MoTHER’s NURSERY GUIDE: BaBYHOOD, » ($1), 
SCATTERED SEEDS, ($0.50), 
McCLURE’S MAGAZINE, ($1), 
THE FarRM JOURNAL, (80. 
OUR LITTLE ONES AND a NURSERY, (81),. oo 
THE CHAUTarQuan, ($2 oe ‘ 
MEEHAN’S MONTHLY, $3), 
THE ARENA, ($3), 
Youne FRIENvS’ REVIEW, ($0.75), 
BRITISH FRIEND, 


gs $ 
ASSRSSBSKESSSSSSESE 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 


name prices. 


*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered 
through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.” 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tarter Baking Powder 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 

106 Wall St., New York. 


 S. P. CRANSTON, 
REAL ESTATE and Fire Insurance, 


3961 HAVERFORD AVE. (near 40th St. and Lancaster Av.) 
2421 N. COLLEGE AVE. (near 25th St. and Girard Av.) 


rties handled 
e in all parts of 


Money to loan on Mortgage. Pro 
and rents and other collections m 


ghe city. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments, 
Long or Short Time, 

Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 


JosEPH WEBSTER, Ws. WEBSTER, 
Pret 


Cashier. 
Seven Pounds 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 


for Two Dollars. 


William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
31 N. Second St., Philadelpnia, Pa. 


ae 14 THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT c0., 


No. '7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


| This Company does a GENERAL Trust and Bankine Bustvess. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
Rk, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—executing Trusts of every kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, ete., ete, 
| Imterest or "Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 


President, Vice- Presidents, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. 
Executive Commitiee: Wm. H. Bosle' 7, Goreme Henry C. Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blake, 
‘hite, Matt. Cc. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdortff. 


THE CG RA R D CAPITAL, 81,000,000, 
LIFE INSURANCE T a U » TRUST CO. 


SURPL US, $2,000,000 
ANNUITY AND 
Allows Interest on nena. 


Rxecutes Trusts, 
t Bozes for Rent, 
es Cares for Real Estate. 


Treasurer, 
meat ge Byrn. 


OFFICERS 

EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 

WILLIAM WN. ELY, Treasurer, 

NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 

GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 

FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 


GEORGE H. MoF ADUEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestaaBLe Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost, It is PuRELY MUTUAL; has Assets of Twenty-Five MILLIons and 
a SugPLus of over THRee Miiuions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company’s een after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, — by check. 

DIRECTORS . 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, “Thomas Williams, !r., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothier, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT. ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING; M r of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 


J. ROBERTS ULKE;; Assistant st Officer, J. 7 TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor, 


GHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jz., 
AMIN W. RICHARDS, 


sg H. CLOTHIER, 

BENJ 

JOHN B. GARRETT, 
LLIAM H 


C. SI 
PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON. 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 


Phillip C. Garrett, 





JOSEPH A. BOGARDUS 


2 reel, 


167 Chambers St., New York. 
JOBBER IN 


Hardware, Agricultural Implements, 
House Furnishing Goods, 
and Ice Tools 
Sole Agents for 

WM T. WOOD & CO.’S 

Celebrated Ice Tools. 
CHARLES LEFFINGWELL’S 

Automatic Ash Seives. 
World’s Corn Shellers, etc. 

Write for 


Price List of 
Ice Tools 





